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New Magnificent Editions 
That Belong in Every Catholic Home! 
SON NEW CATHOLIC EDITION c(i: ASA pe 


Holy Bible 


OW EVERY CATHOLIC should have this most 
$ bh) modern, up-to-date Catholic Bible. Painstaking 
scholarship and skilled craftsmanship have combined to 
produce this masterpiece — editorially accurate and 
typographically excellent. 
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CONFRATERNITY Version of the New Testament. 
DOUAY Version of the Old Testament. 
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Truly the most readable Catholic Family Bible ever ® Large, clear, EASY-TO-READ TYPE. 
' published . . . a source of inspiration and spiritual p | 
And Jesus 6 strength for every member of your family, Exclusive * prenapeeny Gongtete Sanity Resend Pages. 
them sayin, features make it the most useful, valuable book you can * New Biblical Maps in full color. 
and on ea rf possess. © Simplified Cross References. 
: rty Size 5'2 x8 1550 Pages * Page Numbers in footnotes for quick reference, 
* Sense Paragraphs for easier understanding. 
: Deluxe Leather 80 Full Color Pictures Includ- MOST UP-TO-DATE! * Paragraph Headings for easier reading. 
(actual size of type) Edition $19.95 ing 15 Mysteries of the Ros- Confraternity Text of the © Book and Chapter on each page for quick reference, The 
With imprimatur of His Eminence ary. Finest Sacred Works of New Testament and All . ' . ome 
Saneisin aitnone. ermnman inant Meneses Wh: Angee 15 Books of the Old Testa- * Bishop Challoner’s annotations are newly edited, torr 
Archbishop of New York priate Text. ment Translated to Date. © Two excellent Bible Reading Guides. 
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peste’ | SarnT JosEPH | §T. JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL | «.: 
SUNDAY MISSAL 


THE distinctive new Sunday Missal 

that lets you follow the Holy Mass 
without having to turn back and forth. 
Yes, each Mass is complete .. . and 
continuous . . . word for word! Ideal 
for all ages! 


By REV. H. HOEVER, S.0.Cist., Ph.D. Pren 


ERE ... is your chance to use the most I ship 
beautifully illustrated, world-famous mem 
“St. Joseph Daily Missal” for 10 days with. — 
out cost. It is by far the most modern, com- 
plete, and easy-to-use Missal published ... 
and your constant guide to a fuller partici- 
pation in Holy Mass. : 


Experience the great joy of really taking 
part in every step of Holy Mass with the 
Priest . .. be in the right place at the right 


time. { 













































Think how much richer your parti- 
cipation will be when you can stop 
worrying about losing your place. 
Imagine the pleasure of owning a 
beautifully bound and printed Missal, grant you 
with 58 full color . . . plus 70 black sea: 
and white illustrations . . . all by mission of 


world-famous artists. 1346 pages. ; ae \ poet (Actual Size of Type) 


N 525 Beautifully illustrated! 
in. FULL COLOR. 


F W F FE ST. JOSEPH CHILDREN’S MISSAL | 
New, magnificently illustrated Chil- 















On each Sunday you read 


ARTCRAFT continuously only one part of 
EDITION y y es 


$595 the Missal (as shown) 






































| CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. Dept. S-3 | 
| 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. | dren’s Missal, especially designed for 
| Please rush me the book checked below | For 10 ) pte ~yneed sony a 
: : : ustrations of the Ac- 
| —< ~" a may to | se a haggee ~~ if you | a ys tions of the Priest at Mass, all Sunday 
| ee ee wish to pay only $2.00 , Gospels, Stations of the Cross and the 
ment shown below. In- a@ month until full price | Select any one of these magnificent Holy Rosary. 140 es nly 3.50 
| cludes postage. Full Re- plus postage and carry- | | new editions and use it for 10 days —— ropa an li 
| fund Privilege. ing charge is paid. | without charge. Then if not completely 
| ey DAILY MISSAL Re satisfied, return it at once and the entire MAGNIFICENT BINDINGS — That Last a Lifetime 
1 $ 5.00 Artcraft Edition $ 5.951 transaction will have cost you nothing. RAFT EDITION — Di » Maroon cloth with 
| & $10.00 Deluxe Edition $12.50 [| | Also, the “Free Gift” will remain yours Souaitos eaten sold a eee a" 
| HOLY BIBLE | to keep. If you wish to keep the edition, . P 
| } $ 9.00 Artcraft Edition $ 9.95 just send $2.00 per month until the full SPECIAL DELUXE EDITION Maroon flexible 
$18.00 Deluxe Edition $19.95 | | price plus postage is paid. genuine leather, gold stamped, genuine gold edges 
SUNDAY MISSAL —_—_—_—_—_— " 
| © $ 5.00 Artcraft Edition $ 5.95 | IF YOU WISH TO SAVE —Send full FREE With Every.... 
yp U $10.00 Deluxe Edition $12.50 | payment now. Enclose only $5.00 for St. Joseph Daily Missal, 
a CHILDREN’S MISSAL | | either Artcraft Missal Edition (worth GIF Continuous Sunday Missal 
| 1 $ 3.00 Artcraft Edition $ 3.50 | $5.95) or, $10.00 for either Deluxe and Holy Bible. 
ID osc hu scanachaetan Ges Wee kas easnesn | Missal Edition (worth $12.50). Only “Pray the Rosary” . . . richly illustrated 
| $9.00 for Artcraft Bible (worth $9.95) in full color and with inspiring thoughts 
ee ee eer | or $18.00 for Deluxe Bible (worth pba get — angela og aah gg J i 
| covecvecscocccscccs BOMB. 115. TO. 2.0200 | $19.95). Full Money back guarantee if devotions. Sent absolutely FREE with 
EC ER er ey een eae Lee eT _j Lot_ completely satisfied. your order No other obligation! 
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AMERICA’S LEADING CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


OFFERS YOU 


THE NEW 
MARIAN MISSAL 


FREE 


A $ 3. 75 Value 





QUALITIES AND ADVANTAGES WHICH MAKE 
THIS MISSAL UNIQUE: 


@ Its exceptional beauty. Eleven full-color, full page illustrations and 
hundreds of black and white sketches by the famed artist, J. Verlye, 


make this a missal to be proud of. 


The New Marian Missal is arranged @ It contains the complete Mass for every day in the year, plus many 
; special Masses such as Votive Masses for special favors, etc. 
to make the following of the Mass @ The Ordinary of the Mass is printed in red and black and in extra 


as simple as possible. large type with Latin and English on facing pages. Latin also in the 
sung Propers. 


if you already have a missal, you may @ A daily thought for meditation appears at the end of each Mass. 
choose any of the following as your Free Simulated limp leather cover; rounded corners; red burnished edges; 
Premium. Or you may begin your member- and gold stamping. 


ship with any of these books at special 
members’ price of only $3.00. 


GO TO HEAVEN 

By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
The definitive book by Bishop Sheen, 
this latest work is a monumental unifica- 
tion of his thought into one majestic. 
masterfully composed body of thought. 
Publisher's price, $4.50 


JOHN Xxiill, 
A PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY 
By Eric Pecher 


from his childhood to the present. 
This is the moving story of the greatest 
living figure in the Roman 

Catholic Church. 

Publisher's price, $4.95 


PADRE PIO 

By Oscar De Liso 
Padre Pio, the first priest in history to 
have the stigmata, has borne these 
wounds for over forty years. His biog- 
raphy is the story of his great faith, and 
the might of faith in a world where 
hope and reason often seem vanished. 
Publisher's price, $4.95 


PASTERNAK, 


A PICTORIAL BIOGRAPHY 

By Gerd Ruge 

The stunning biography of a man and 
an era, this book has been compiled 
with a combination of taste and mag- 
nificence rare in the area of pictorial 
biographies. A book which will be 
treasured by all who treasure great litera- 
ture, by all who read Doctor Zhivago. 
Publisher's price, $5.00 





The life of this beloved pope in pictures, 


ONLY THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 
OFFERS ITS MEMBERS THESE FOUR MONEY-SAVING 
FEATURES: 


1. FREE! A beautiful premium just for enrolling. 

2. FREE! A book sharing plan by which you receive one 
free book for every four books purchased. The free book 
often worth up to $6.95. 

3. FREE! Illustrated Forecast magazine scnt monthly, free 

of charge, describing the monthly selection and other 

new, exciting and worthwhile Catholic books as well. 

A MONEY-SAVING outstanding feature selection offered 

every month at only $3.00, although regular price may 

be as high as $6.50. 

ALL YOU NEED DO to enjoy these and other advantages is to 

buy just four books during the next twelve months. 


a 


THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


400 NORTH BROADWAY MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic Literary Foundation and send 
me as my FREE enrollment gift the NEW MARIAN MISSAL. I understand that 
my only obligation is to buy four Foundation books in the next twelve-month 
period A free book dividend will be sent to me after purchase of every fourth 
hook, and I am free to cancel membership at any time after buying four books 


Mr 2. 
Be) GR ncn aeo us CUMEGed woes se aadeewens Welslbese ees o0bsiee se duesaceeen 
Miss ( ) (Please print) 


Address 


CH aOCMOCCOEESOEHESHE SOC CeT SMSO RKC EERERES ODE SESE RECS CeO DECC ENS 


CHY. wcrc ccevcccccccccnccccccccccccccecess Zone... State 


MMIII ic ain ahead 6a ed ba Kb alc do Se wee Se 8 Ee Age, if under 21 
You may begin my membership with any of the following books at 
members’ price of $3.00. (Optional) 
(] GO TO HEAVEN () JOHN XXIII (0 PADRE PIO 
C) PASTERNAK 


(This offer good only in U. S., its Possessions, and ¢ da.) 
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Ye Gresten Brothers of Eales 


California Burgundy 


The Christian Brothers table wines 
sleep in the bottle as well as in the cask 


Bottling is a mild shock to a good table wine. The 
Brothers give their wines ample time to recover and 
improve in the bottle before they are shipped. 





There are easier ways of making wine. The Brothers 
chose their way long ago. They labor in an ancient tra- 
dition of excellence, and see no reason at all to change. 


Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, makers of fine wines, sparkling wines and brandy. 
Sole Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., New York, N. Y., Chicago, III., New Orleans, La., San Francisco, Calif. 
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CATHOLIC ) HAWAII TOUR | 
SX 
PILGRIMAGES N JULY 12 TO 29, 1961 \ 
N N 
TOURS N Spend 10 days in lovely Hawaii; visit three \ 
N of the islands; travel across America on N 
to N famous streamlined trains; fly jet airplane N 
SY ac arte: wei @ 6c, « NN 
| across the Pacific; visit San Francisco and 
ROME e LOURDES | N Seattle enroute; a wonderful vacation for N 
| NV congenial Catholic people. N 
HOLY LAND N aint sonnet cna iad N 
y NY 
(March to October) N in ci a N 
N opace imited to a smali group N 
1 N Spiritual leader will be N 
- N 
Featuring N Rev. Bernardin Linesch, O.F.M. N 
° N N 
EASTER mn ROME \ For descriptive folder please address N 
» N N 
Via TRAVEL DEPT. - THE SIGN [. 
N N 
ALITALIA N MONASTERY PLACE \ 
N N 
Rolls Royce Jets N UNION CITY, N. J. N 
+ \ \ 
| n d e pe n d e nt ZI ddddddddddddddddldddddddddddd MM 
Tours Available IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
cs Your Old AND New Address 
Write for to THE SIGN 
Illustrated Folders = ae ceT Te 
Catholic Travel Dept. C p, R D S 
UY Al ¢ . MAKE $50.00 EASY , 
TRAVEL BUREAU, INC. FOR YOURSELF, SODALITY, ScHOOL 
: LU LLING | 
351 Avenue of Americas BRAND NEW POPULAR CATHOLIC 
New York 14, New York ALL-OCCASION CARDS. 50 OTHER 
SUPERB MONEY MAKERS. 
ROBINSON CARDS 
or your travel agent DEPT. 163 CLINTON, MASS. 


























A CATHOLIC A LIBERAL? 


» 

Thank you for Dr. Thomas P. Neill; 
article “Can a Catholic Be a Liberal? 
(January) It should be read and ra 
by all. (I have read it four times.) Ye} 
though I am an amateur in all fields of! 
learning, I believe he has left the vague } 
impression that the “old philosophic) 
Liberalism,” atheism, and pantheism are 
not only old but practically dead. This’ 
seems a very dangerous assumption jn. 
deed. 

Dr. Neill asks us not to pay too much! 
attention to the label but rather to take} 
a good look at the contents of the bottle 
I have been doing this for many years, and 
when the bottle is labeled liberal . . . one 
usually finds that it also contains a goodly | 
amount of doctrinal indifferentism and} 
agnosticism also. . . . One finds, in fact, 
that the majority of liberals are still moti- 
vated by much, too much, faith in the 
unfailing beneficent effects of more and 
more material goods, gadgets, and _ better 
schools. . 





VICTOR A. TORKILDSON | 
BROOKFIELD. WIs. } 


I quite disagree with Thomas Neill’s 
answer to the question “Can a Catholic Be 
a Liberal?” for many reasons, too numer- 
ous to mention here. However, one of the 
most obvious distortions is the assumption 
that a Liberal is one who wants change,’ 
while a Conservative is not. Nothing} 
could be much further from the truth 
While a Conservative wants to progress H 
just as much as a Liberal does, he simply} jo}, 
does not want to progress blindly, at the} yoy, 
expense of compromising principles which} year 
have proved to be in accordance with} W 
natural law and which have made America} the 
the great country it is today. the 

DorotHy Wa tace f!@!0 
MILTON, Mass. as 
you 
der: 





Dr. Thomas Neill is begging the ques- 
tion in his interview. By his definition, ; 
Liberalism is about as controversial as} 


motherhood, virtue, and © could even co 


By Dr. Neill’s method, we could even con-}. 

jure up a rosy definition of Communism [ y, 

into which a Catholic could easily fit. I wo! 
My prime objection is the over-all pic- } the 

ture which the good doctor paints 4 

Liberals and Conservatives. : 
The Liberal, he describes, is “open- | 

(Continued on page 4) 





THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, and 
published at Union City, N. J., by the Passionist 
Fathers (Legal Title—Passionist Missions, Inc.) Sub 
scription price $4.00 per year, two years for $7.00; thre 
years for $10.00 in the U.S., its possessions, and Canadas & 
For foreign subscriptions add 50c a year. Second Clas) 
Postage paid at Union City, N. J., and at additions) ‘ 
mailing offices, under the Act of March 8, 1879. Ac 
cepted for mailing at special rates of postage provided § 
for in Par. 4—Sec. 438, Act of May 28, 1925. Vol 40 
No. 8. 
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Ww! YOUR YOUNGSTERS CAN HAVE THEIR VERY 
, OWN SPECIAL EDITION 
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A PERFECT GIFT 





An ideal gift for all occasions—Easter, 
Birthdays, Christmas, First Commun- 
ion, Confirmation, Feast Days. 


LOOK AT ALL THESE FEATURES 


© Over 300 Illustrations © Red and Green 


® Lifetime Gold- Ribbon Markers 
Stamped Binding ® Gold Page Edging 

® Large, Easy-to-Read © Formal Presentation 
Type Page 

®@ Family Record Pages ©® Section on The History 

@ Illustrated Section on of the Bible 
The Mass © Big 81% x 1012 Size 











“Magnificent ... retains the beautiful 
Biblical language ... Superb art...” 
—Hartford Catholic Transcript 


Over 300 Illustrations ...200 In Magnificent Full Color ...Depict 
the Greatest Events the World Has Known. IMPRIMATUR *® FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


HERE AT LAST is the Holy Bible that 
priests, parents and teachers have been 
looking for—a special new kind of Bible that 
young people (through junior high school 
years) will WANT to read on their own! 
What makes this Bible so desirable? First, 
the text itself—expertly simplified—retains all 
the flavor and beauty of the language con- 
tained in the adult Bible. Second, the big il- 
lustrations—over 300 of them, 200 in magnifi- 
cent FULL COLOR! These illustrations spark 
your children’s imagination—aid them in un- 
derstanding the great Biblical events. 


How This Bible Helps Your Children 


You will be amazed at how this Bible in- 
creases your children’s devotion, understand- 
ing and Jove of God, our religion, our Bible. 


) Watch their attentiveness as the beautiful 
‘words and stunning illustrations first unfold 
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SPECIAL SECTION ON THE MASS 
Magnificent FULL COLOR photographs give 
youngsters a step-by-step description and er- 
planation of each part of The Mass. 


Creation, Adam and Eve, the presentation of 
the Ten Commandments, David felling Goliath, 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, and many more. 
Your children will find inspiration in the 
story of man’s salvation in the Coming of 
Christ... the annunciation; the birth of 
Jesus: His early life and the Apostles; His 
suffering, death and resurrection; and the 
epistles of St. Paul which describe the work 
of the early Church. Everything is presented 
so vividly that many schools are now using this 
special Bible for reading assignments! 


Young and Old Alike Will Treasure It 


What an inspiring and wonderful way to 
learn about God, our religion, our Bible! In 
addition, a special section with magnificent 
color photographs clearly explains the mean- 
ing and symbolism of each part of the Mass. 

This truly superb Bible has large, clear 
type, making it easy for young and old alike 
to read with ease. It is easy to handle—just 
the right size and weight to hold comfortably. 
Special pages have been included so you can 
keep a continuing family record. 

10-Day FREE EXAMINATION 


This unique Bible—which deserves a cher- 
ished place in every Catholic home—must be 


seen to be really appreciated. Send in the 
coupon below and we will rush you a copy for 
FREE EXAMINATION. If you are not de- 
lighted, simply return it within 10 days and 
owe nothing. Otherwise, keep it and remit 
only $7.95 on easy monthly terms. Send for 
your free examination copy today, while we 
can still guarantee immediate delivery. 
GUILD PRESS, Dept. G273, North Road, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pe eS ee ea ae eS eee 
To your Bookseller or 

GUILD PRESS, Dept. G273, 

North Road, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Send me at once—for 10 days’ FREE EX- 
AMINATION-—the Catholic Children’s edition 
of THE HOLY BIBLE. If not satisfied, I will 
return it and owe nothing. Otherwise, I will 
keep it and remit $2 a month for 3 months, 
plus final payment of $1.95 (plus shipping 
charge). I prefer Bible bound in the color 
(check one) 0 red; 0 white; 0 black. 


C DE LUXE GIFT EDITION. Check here if you 
prefer the De Luxe white padded-binding gift edi- 
tion in stunning white and gold gift box. Same 
10-day free examination. Terms: $3 a month for 
4 months, plus final payment of $2.95 (plus ship- 
ping charge). 





NOTE ABOUT DE LUXE EDITION 


A magnificent lifetime volume. Soft, rich padded 
antique-white leather-like binding. Stamped with 
24-karat gold; also 24-karat polished gold page 
edging. White and gold silk ribbon markers. Beau- 
tiful presentation box in simulated white alliga- 
tor lined with gold foil. $14.95, on easy terms 
(see coupon) 


aig RCA s vigtenne 
0 SAVE SHIPPING CHARGE by checking here 
and enciosing $7.95 (or $14.95 for De Luxe Gift 
Edition) WITH this coupon. You may return 
book within 10 tlays for refund 
Available in Canada through Musson Book Co., | 
Toronto. 
eee ees ee eee 
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CATHOLIC PILGRIMAGES-1961 


%& TWO-WEEK AIR PILGRIMAGES 
June 23, July 14, August 4, August 25—Europe. 
All-inclusive rate: $868.00 





% 21-DAY AIR PILGRIMAGES 
June 16, July 7, July 28, August 18, September 8 
—Europe. All-inclusive rate: $995.00 


% 29-DAY BUS PILGRIMAGES 
June 18, July 16, August 13, September 10— 
Europe. All-inclusive rate: $1,075.00 


¥% SUMMER HOLY LAND PILGRIMAGE 
July 23 to August 12. 
All-inclusive rate: $1,295.00 


(Optional extensions to England and 
lreland—$196.00—and the Holy 
Land—$195.00—may be taken 
‘with above pilgrimages. ) 








s 
THE WORLD OVER 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRUNES 










For Reservations and 
Detailed Pilgrimage Booklet, 
See Your Travel Agent or 


Contact... a 
















THE 

, WORLD'S 
FIRST 

# AIRLINE 





















KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


CATHOLIC TRAVEL DEPARTMENT “S” 
609 Fifth Avenue + New York 17, N.Y. « PLaza 9-3600 








BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
of famous 
BLACK MADONNA 


Our Lady of Czestochowa 
In full color 8%” x 11” with 
medal, history and novena. Send 
$1.25 to: 

FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 

BROTHERS 
ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
EUREKA. MISSOURI 


WANTED sewetey 


We buy old gold and jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches. 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury, antique 
jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles 
returned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE information. 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


TEGAWITHA 


CATHOLIC CAMP FOR GIRLS, 6 TO 16 
Atop the Poconos. On private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dramatics, dancing, crafts, tutoring. 
8 or 4 week period. Private chapel on grounds. 44th 
year. 

. Write for Catalog. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Director 
Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. 

















CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys 6-16 
2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake, N. Y. 100 
mi. from N.Y.C. Modern buildings. Lavatory in 
each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. Excel- 
lent meals. Mature professional staff. 1 counsellor for 
every 4 boys. Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inclusive fee. 
Recommended by Good Housekeeping. Catalog. 

Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn. 
or tel. ORegon 7-4566 (N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5-1888 (L.1.) 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 2) 









minded, generous, fond of freedom , a 
tolerant . . inclined to oppose restric. 
tions.” This is perhaps the most favor. § 
able description he could conjure, but jt 
tends to lull the casual reader into a false 
sense of security that Liberalism can} 
really do no harm. We are left with the J 
feeling that Liberalism is the attitude that | 
the intelligent Catholic should adopt in} 
order to show non-Catholics what af[ 
broadminded group we really are... , 

Conservatism, on the other hand, was 
described in terms of eighteenth- and | 
early nineteenth-century economists, who \ 
preached the survival-of-the-fittest theory } 
of laissez faire economics which has been 
condemned, quite justly, by papal en. 
cyclicals. Even William Buckley is some: | 
where to the left of that position. 

The differences between the two schools | 
of thought seem quite basic, but excessive 
verbiage and misty-eyed idealism have 
clouded the real issues... . 

WILLIAM W. Dornsurcu | 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 





In the article “Can a Catholic Be a 
Liberal?” there are a number of statements 
about Conservatives that are, to put it 
mildly, unfair and controversial. 

For instance, this statement regarding 
Conservatives and the National Review: 

“But, at the same time, this review takes | 
a stand on economic questions . . . that 
I simply cannot reconcile with . . . the 
American bishops’ annual joint pastoral 
letters.” 

I wish Dr. Thomas P. Neill would have 
specified just what views, as cxpounis 
by Mr. Buckley, Senators Byrd and Gold- } 
water, ef al., are not in harmony with the | 
bishops’ pastoral letters. 

As for the Liberals, I feel that te | 
American bishops are not in favor of some 
of the major goals of the A.D.A., Mr | 
Roosevelt, and Stevenson—such as_ the 
Federal Aid to Education bill, opposition 
to needed reforms in labor unions, and 
appeasement of Russia. 

It would be no more than fair on your 
part to publish, in the near future, aa 
article by some qualified Conservative. | 
do not like to think of THE SIGN as 4 
Democratic-Liberal magazine, unfair to 
Republican Conservatives. 

L. J. Kocitscu 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 





For many years I have enjoyed your} 
magazine but was so displeased with red 
Neill’s article. I am hoping you will give 
Father Ginder or Mr. Buckley equal space | 
in your magazine. It seems to me that} 
there are two kinds of people: those who 
want to support the government and those 
who want the government to support them 
A little less “liberalism” might be helpful 
to our country. 

CATHERINE JORDAN © 
New ORLEANS, La. 


As both a Catholic and a conservative, 
I read with interest your article on Liberal § 


ism in your January issue. I await with 


(Continued on page 75) 
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for your own dear dead and 
all the Poor Souls in Purga- 
tory. Beautiful words of com- 
by a Passionist Father. Easy- 


pocket size booklet. 
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by which Christian couples can perfect 


their marital union...” 


From the Foreword by His Eminence 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 
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Marriage Manual 
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EDITOR'S PAGE 


and private schools was raised again when a 

task force appointed by the then President-elect 
Kennedy proposed a 9.3-billion-dollar program of 
federal aid to education, of which 5.8 billion dollars 
would be allotted to public elementary and high 
schools. 

The program of financial assistance to public 
schools would provide: $30 a year per pupil based 
on average attendance in public schools; $20 per 
child fur states with personal income per student in 
average daily attendance in public schools below 
70 per cent of the national average; $20 per child 
in average daily attendance in public schools of cities 
of 300,000 population which face grave educational 
problems. 

Cardinal Spellman attacked these recommenda- 
tions as unfair and discriminatory toward the na- 
tion’s 6,800,000 parochial- and private-school chil- 
dren, and the fat was in the fire. 

Typical of the emotional and irrational approach 
to the subject was an editorial in the Christian Cen- 
tury, never noted for its friendliness to the Catholic 
Church. After a personal attack on His Eminence, 
the editorial stated: “Cardinal Spellman sets that 
purpose [tax money for parochial schools] above the 
Constitution of the United States, above the unity 
and peace of the country, above the need of this 
country to meet the urgent crises which threaten the 
survival of the free world.” And in a climax of emo- 
tionalism, the writer declared that if Congress ever 
granted support to parochial schools and the courts 
upheld such laws as constitutional, “we will still 
refuse to pay these taxes.” 

The question of church-state relations in this coun- 
try and particularly the question of aid to parochial 
and private schools require a maximum of calm and 
intelligent analysis and a minimum of fiery emo- 
tionalism. 

Here are some of the arguments used by Cardinal 
Spellman and others and which appear to us quite 
reasonable and logical. Surely they are worthy of 
calm consideration and discussion rather than angry 
rejection. 

Congress has established precedents for direct 
aid to individuals even when this amounts to in- 
direct aid to schools. The Veterans’ Readjustment 
Act made grants to veterans to pay tuition in schools 


T= QUESTION OF federal aid to parochial 





Aid To Education 


of their choice even when these schools are religious. 
The War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act 
grants similar aid to orphans of veterans of World 
War II and of the Korean War. The National De- 
fense Education Act provides direct grants to gradu- 
ate fellows even in universities under religious 
auspices. 

Some states grant scholarships which may be used 
in any school chosen by the winner. Even the task 
force that President-elect Kennedy set up recom- 
mended federal grants and loans starting at $500 
million a year, plus 1.4 billions for federal loans to 
finance college housing projects, including those op- 
erated by religious groups. The New York Board of 
Regents has under consideration a plan to give $100 
per semester to students in private colleges to help 
pay tuition costs. 

Some say that federal help for parochial schools 
is aid to religion forbidden by the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. But what about the Constitu- 
tional provision that guarantees equality for all 
citizens before the law and prohibits discrimination 
on religious grounds? Wouldn't this provision be in- 
fringed if millions of pupils are denied aid because 
they attend non-public schools? 


E ARE NOT saying anything here about 
W whether there really is need for the massive aid 
to education proposed by the task force. We 
are concentrating on two questions: isn’t it an act 
of discrimination forbidden by the Constitution to 
exclude 6,800,000 pupils from federal aid because 
they do not attend a public school, and isn’t aid given 
to individuals rather than directly to schools com- 
pletely in harmony with the Constitution? In the 
second category we include auxiliary services such as 
bus transportation, medical service, and text books. 
Surely there is enough substance to the arguments 
used by Cardinal Spellman and others to warrant a 
calm and unbiased consideration of the question. 
Catholics should not be the only ones called on to 
make concessions in the interest of harmony in our 
pluralistic society. 


Tenth Falek Gotan, £7 
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cVURREN T 


New National Spirit? 


A new national spirit may be in the making, and it could be 
good news for America. In his first message to Congress 
on the state of the Union, the President not only spoke im- 
pressively of our national goals. He also spoke eloquently 
about our national spirit. Most of the message dealt with 
specific domestic and global problems. But an unusually 
large part of the message was calculated to awaken a new 
spirit throughout the land. What is this new spirit? Ap- 
parently it will be characterized by an informed awareness 
of our situation, a sense of urgency in facing our national 
peril, a spirit of self-discipline and sacrifice for the national 
interest, and a brisk efliciency in following through on 
decisions. 


The new spirit will begin with an informed awareness of 
America’s position in the present world situation. The 
President will give to the people, as well as to the Congress, 
any information “necessary for an informed judgment on 
our conduct and hazards.” He pointed out some of the 
graver dangers all Americans should know about: the steady 
march of world communism; the growing strength of hostile 
powers; the spread of nuclear weapons: and the daily rise of 
crises round the world which are becoming increasingly 
more difficult to solve. 


A sense of urgency is asked for alert Americans to face 
courageously and frankly the hostile forces that threaten our 






Editorials in Pictures and Print 


. - the 
. . Situations at home and abroad 
are rapidly deteriorating . . . things will get worse before 
they get better . . . we cannot escape our dangers ... we 
must face all problems frankly and meet all dangers without 
panic or fear.” 

Coming from one of the most informed persons in the 
land, we found particularly solemn the President's declara- 
tions that we are living in “an hour of national peril,” that 
we are approaching “the hour of maximum danger,” and 
that we will have to pass through trials of “harsh enormities” 
in the next four years. “We shall have to test anew whether 
a nation organized and governed such as ours can endure.” 
His words recalled Churchill’s speech of “blood, toil, tears, 
and sweat” addressed to the British in their hour of grave 
peril and Lincoln’s words of “testing” whether a free nation 
such as ours could survive half-slave and half-free. For it 
is a larger but similar issue that grips the world today. 


national survival. “Time has not been our friend . 
tide is running against us . 


A spirit of self-discipline, of dedication, and of sacrifice 
will be demanded of the people and particularly of public 
officials. The President observed the irony that Communist 
states, despite their harsh and repressive measures, can yet 
instill a spirit of self-discipline and zeal among their servants 
while here, in the land of the free, the blessings of liberty 
are too often identified with materialism and a life of ease. 
“Only with complete dedication by all of us to the national 
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DEED OF COURAGE. Edward McCormick (left) and William Stasen, rank-and-file, Philadelphia truck drivers, testified 
that they were intimidated by paid “goon squads” after accusing union officials of misusing funds. Such courage is needed 
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interest can we bring our country through the troubled 
years ahead.” He indicated that morality in private business 
could henceforth look for more inspiration from increased 
moral standards in public business. 


Efficiency and action will also be part of the new spirit. 
The President deplored the growing gap between decisions 
and execution—a failing common to bureaucracy. He prom- 
ised that at the highest executive level of the Government 
he would encourage and demand energy, initiative, and re- 
sponsibility of federal officials; that a man’s worth would 
be gauged, not by the size of his budget or staff, but by 
the size of the job he accomplishes. Apparently, he intends 
to practice what he preaches, for in the first few weeks of 
his administration he has set a brisk pace calculated to 
stimulate dynamic efficiency throughout the nation. 

In substance, the President recalled the hope expressed 
in his Inaugural Address, that Americans would think less 
of what the nation could do for them and more of what 
they could do for the nation. 

With such a new spirit, America would have a rebirth. 
This new spirit could mean far more for America’s survival 
than any amount of mere political, economic, or technologi- 
cal programs. The President’s words deserve to be pondered 
in all the homes, schools, and churches throughout the land. 


Why Hungry Americans? 


The first, public official act of President Kennedy was to 
increase the food allowance for the destitute. Yet detached 
observers are amazed that anyone should be hungry in this 
rich land. For we are spending nine billion dollars a year 
to hold down food production and to store surpluses. 

And the hungry people are not necessarily the economic 
weaklings of our society, the illiterate, the mentally retarded, 
or the unskilled. There are skilled men in the prime of 
life whose families are subsisting on surplus foods. 

These men have been laid off in areas with declining in- 
dustry. They may be miners, aircraft workers, or even 
steel workers. For a while, unemployment compensation 
carried them along. When this was exhausted and their 
savings gone, destitution and literal hunger resulted. 

Hunger in the chaos of the Congo is one thing. We are 
not indifferent to it, but at least we can understand it. We 
can understand hunger in mainland China, caused partially 
by the folly of Communist methods but also by natural dis- 
asters. But why should Americans be hungry when we 
have “too much” food? 


Economists too often dismiss these situations as inevitable 
in a free economy, as by-products of the constant adjust- 
ment of supply to demand. As the military shifts from 
planes to missiles, aircraft workers are going to be laid off. 
Theoretically, they should shift to industries and areas 
where their skills may be needed. 

But the human costs of such shifts are great. Homes 
must be sold. Children must be removed from school. New 
jobs mean starting at the bottom of the seniority list. If 
the displaced worker is over forty, he may find it almost 
impossible to find a satisfactory new position. Economic 
progress, of course, means change. But millions of families 
may pay a heavy price for such change. 

Raising the problem does not give any automatic answer. 
Certain European countries, for example, went to great 
extremes to protect workers in jobs. As a result, firms and 
service occupations were often loaded with excess help, 
working about half the time, yet drawing full pay. Such 
cost increases meant that these countries could not com- 
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WIDE WORLD 


ONE FROM MANY. West Germany’s Konrad Ade- 
nauer advocates a strong community of European states. 
“The unity of Europe was the dream of a few. It became 
the hope of many. Today it is the necessity for us all” 
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DRUMS AT THE MASS. English seminarians of the 
White Fathers play drums and chant African melodies 
as three African priests celebrate “Katanga Mass” for TV 











OUR TROUBLED WORLD. Some of 
the world trouble spots mentioned b 
the President in his State of the Union 
message: Cuba, Poland, Laos, the 
Congo, and Chine The President 
warned of “an hour of maxunui 
danger” and appealed to all Americans 
OCEAN ; to help overcome th 


PACIFIC 


challenge and end 
Time is not necessaril 


BATTLE FOR MINDS. 4 fter a nine-day 
visit, to) Burma, Communist Premiei 
WORLD Chou En-lai bids a friendly farewell to 
Ade. Burmese Premier U Nu. Communist 
usm China's propaganda drive’ has heen 
or steadily growing. The United States In- 
s all formation Agency reports that’ Com- 
munist China’s international propaganda 
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velopment of all Communist broadcasting 
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of UNIFORM THINKING. Young East German girls—and 
lodies their teddy bears—dress in the uniform of Communist STARVATION. As hunger struck the Congo, a nun 


RELIGIOUS NEWS 


or TV ‘Young Pioneers.” It is one way of winning youth at Bwanga’s Catholic hospital cares for starving child 
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vete well in world markets. General living standards tended 
to decline. 

Other European nations, especially West Germany, placed 
first emphasis upon progress and growth. In a few short 
years, living standards rose and a labor shortage resulted, 
in spite of the flood of refugees from the East. Conserva- 
tive economists like to cite these examples as a warning 
to the United States. We must keep a flexible economic 
system or stagnate. 


Yet we wonder if the subject is quite that simple. Today, 
cities are aroused to the tremendous waste in urban blight. 
Apart from the human suffering involved, is there not equal 
waste when whole regions are left to rot? Billions of dollars 
are lost in physical capital that is left to run down and 
decay, because industry has declined or moved away. 

We earnestly hope that the new Administration will ex- 
amine this problem from the viewpoint of the total national 
interest, both human and economic. Anything less would 
be callous to families and shortsighted in conserving and 
developing national wealth. 


Catholics, Communists, Capitalists 


It’s not easy to discover Catholics, Communists, and capital- 
ists engaged in a common work of creating human misery. 
But this amazing discovery was made by a columnist of 
the New York Herald Tribune. We read about this sinister 
situation when we turned to the first page of the Tribune’s 
second section last January 25. 

On that morning, one of the Tribune’s columnists assumed 
the heavy roles of theologian, moralist, sociologist, economist, 
geographer, and demographer. He was indignant about the 
population explosion. “This planet,” he declared, “was never 
intended to support three billion people without a vast 
amount of mass misery.” And what causes mass misery? 
We know it sounds like double talk, but this is what the 
man said: “The root of the problem of mass misery is mass.” 
Again he declared: “Population explosion is what mass 
misery is...” 

As a roving critic, he then indicted the Catholic Church, 
the Communists, the Wall Street people, and the American 
press for aiding and abetting mass misery. The Church is 
“guilty” because she opposes the use of artificial contracep- 
tive practices. “The Communist hierarchy” likes the popula- 
tion explosion because it increases mass starvation and mass 
unrest. The Wall Street people rejoice over the explosion 
because it means more customers for baby shoes, baby 
clothes, etc. The American press shares the guilt because 
“it is dragging one foot” in digging out and reporting the 
facts about this “biggest, or at least second biggest, story 
of our time.” And one reason the press drags its heels, he 
implied, is because it fears opposition from Catholic priests. 
(Anyone who wishes to see responsible coverage of the 
“population explosion” is referred to THE SIGN interview 
with world-expert demographer Colin Clark, February, 
1960.) 

The columnist had an interesting “moral.” If President 
Kennedy is serious about helping poor people round the 
globe who suffer from mass misery, then he will have to 
have the courage to break with the Catholic Church and, 
presumably, rush round the globe the “blessings” of artificial 
contraceptives, “the greatest invention of the nineteenth 
century,” says the columnist. 

Here at THE SIGN we have deepest compassion for human 
misery, but we also have highest regard for human dignity— 
and considerable respect for man’s intelligence and good 
will to solve such problems without resorting to practices 
which violate laws of nature and God. 


Who Am I? There are some comments above on “Wh 
Hungry Americans?” The human problem of an econo 
recession was deeply etched recently by a letter of a cq 
miner who has not been able to get work. He wrote: 
cannot identify myself, because I no longer have an identity; 

. 1 am no longer a worker, because I cannot find a jo 
I cannot be a husband, a father, a provider, or even a ma 
because I cannot provide a living for my family, which i 
my first responsibility.” This is a serious problem for the 
unemployed. Through no fault of their own, they are de 
prived of being all they should, and want to, be. It is 
question not simply of providing men with money but ¢ 
giving them the opportunity of identifying themselves, ¢ 
being not only workers but also husbands, fathers, provider 
and men. 


The Strange Twist. The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court upholding the practice of pre-releag 
censoring of films stirred up, as could be expected, a bit ¢ 
controversy. About the same time, a strange news item wag 
published. It seems that the movie producers often do not 
know exactly what the movie censorship code permits or 
forbids. They end up, as a result, being more strict than 
they have to be—sometimes, that is. They end up complain 
ing how they are hampered by Supreme Court decisions, 
when apparently they are hampered as much by their own 
ignorance. A lot of the trouble has been in their own house, 


Refreshing Honesty. We read recently of a theater that 
put up a sign: “Show no good tonight. Save your money 
and come back Saturday.” Now as anyone knows, this is 
not very good business. The old principle was “Let the 
buyer beware.” What he got was his business; your business 
was to get his money. Nice to see the old rule broken. 


Tom Dooley’s Postscript. Dr. Tom Dooley has died, but 
his inspiration lives on. Consider these words he wrote 
shortly before his death and we can begin to measure the 
courage of this hero who battled his cancer to the end: “ 
have monstrous phantoms . . . as all men do. But I try t 
exorcise them with all the fury of the middle ages. A 
inside and outside the wind blows. But when the time 
comes, like now, then the storm around me does not matter. 
Nothing human or earthly can touch me. A milder storm of 
peace gathers in my heart. What seems unpossessable I caw 
possess. What seems unfathomable, I fathom. What is u 
utterable, I can utter. Because I can pray. I can communi 
cate. How do people endure anything on earth if they 
cannot have God?” 


No Heroines Needed: Gregory Cardinal Agagianian, P 
fect of the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of th 
Faith, returned to Rome from a world-wide tour of missioal 
lands with a hint for movie producers: take a trip out @ 
the missions and discover for yourselves “treasures of ul 
known interest.” Anyone who has ever seen missionari€ 
in action knows what the cardinal is talking about. The 
missions abound with the drama of real-life problems that 
movie producers thrive on: men burning with love, triumpl 
ing Over oppressive heat, wild animals, and raging sicknes 
carrying their momentous message to the people. These ¢ 
not ordinary men in search of riches, the affections 6 
women, or the adulation of the throngs, but ordained mé 
of God who have given up every comfort of life to bri 
men the only enduring comfort. Drama, conflict, suspense 
the missions have them all. The plots, incidentally, will t 
lively enough without the extraneous influence of curvaceol 
ladies. We hope the producers will take the cardinal’s ti 
—and leave Elizabeth Taylor at home. 




















St. Patrick’s baptismal names give away 
his background. Son of Calpurnius, a 
noble Roman who was councilor of 
one of Rome’s colonies on the west 
coast of Britain, he was baptized Pa- 
tricius Magnus—Latin words meaning 


“noble” and “great.” To these was 
added Sucatus, a Welsh word meaning 
“warrior,” probably as a compliment to 
the dark, hardy people who lived in the 
mountains and valleys around this re- 
mote little colony of imperial Rome. 


While he was still a young man, how- 
ever, raiders from Ireland took him 
from these Welsh people and this Ro- 
man colony. He tells what happens 
himself: “In my sixteenth year, I was 
taken captive, the raiders plundering 
my father’s household and carrying 
away manservants and maidservants. I 

‘was brought to Ireland with thousands 
of others, a fate we justly deserved, for 
we had turned our backs on God and 
transgressed His law. 

“In Ireland, herding was my daily 
task. There the Lord had mercy on my 
youth and ignorance and kept watch 
over me. Even before I came to know 
Him or could differentiate good from 
evil, He strengthened and comforted 
me as a father his son. . . . 

“And one night I heard a voice in 
my sleep, a voice that said, ‘You do 
well to fast; soon you will go to your 








fatherland. Behold, your ship is ready.’ And so it hap- 
pened. After that I ran away from the man with whom 
I had spent six years. And two hundred miles from there, 
in a place where I had never been, the ship was waiting.” 

He goes on to tell the familiar story of the ship, ready 
to leave at ebb tide with the first fair wind, of the surly 
captain’s refusal to take him aboard, of his own prayer and 
the skipper’s change of mind, of their imminent death by 
starvation and the heathens’ appeal that the Christian in- 
voke his God for them. 

After three days, the ship landed in France, then known 
as Gaul. It landed at a time when all Europe was in chaos. 
The last night of the year 406 had marked the end of an 
era and the start of one of the greatest invasions and mass 
migrations of all time. On that night, the Roman guards 
along the left bank of the Rhine were attacked and over- 
powered. Immediately, Vandals, Swabians, and other bar- 
barian peoples poured through an ever-widening gap to 
rush on fertile Gaul. All along the line, from the fog- 
bound Baltic to the Danube, the news passed, and the fierce 
tribes dwelling beyond the imperial marches began to move 
south and west with their herds, flocks, women, and chil- 
dren. They themselves were fleeing before the Huns, who, 
having trailed terror and destruction all the way from China 
to the Volga, were now in Europe. 

Patrick tells us that after spending a few years in Europe, 
he succeeded in getting back to Britain. But he does not 
say how or where he spent these years. He was in Europe. 
however, when Augustine was writing anxiously to a friend 
in Rome inquiring if the rumor that Alaric had sacked and 
burned that city were true. The temperamental St. Jerome, 
praying, studying, and doing penance in his cave near 
Bethlehem, was better informed. He wrote, “The great city 
that once took the whole world captive has herself been 
seized and is in flames. This is a day for weeping, because 
of the catastrophe that has befallen the West.” His tears 
fell on the Book of Ezechiel, fit companion for a day of woe. 


F JEROME WEPT, Patrick and his kin rejoiced. Despite 
the universal disaster, the captive had made his way 
home. But Patrick’s journeys were by no means over. 
Heaven had other plans for him. In a vision, he saw 

‘a man bearing countless letters from Ireland and he 
heard “the voices of those who dwell by the wood of Foclut 
near the Western Sea: the voice of the Irish called unceas- 
ingly to me, ‘Holy youth, we beseech you, come once more 
and walk among us.’” He knew that their need was greater 
than that of his kinsfolk, and his generous heart did not 
know how to refuse. So he left his home, this time forever. 

One vague reference to journeys through Gaul and Italy 
and the islands in the Gulf of Lyons is the only clue he gives 
to his whereabouts during the next twenty years. But we 
do know that he went first to Auxerre and then to St. 
Honorat’s monastery at Lerins; later he returned to Auxerre 
to study under St. Germain. It was he who consecrated 
Patrick a bishop in the year 431. 

After long preparation, various postponements, betrayal 
by a trusted friend, and the disappointment of seeing an- 
other posted to the Irish mission which he longed to under- 
take, Patricius Magnus Sucatus at last got his heart’s desire. 
He was in his forty-eighth year when, in 432, Pope Celestine 
sent him to preach Christ and Him Crucified to the people 
of Hibernia, that little-known island on the rim of Europe. 
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From slave to saint, from Roman 


citizen 





Actors drama- 
tize St. Pat- 
rick’s arrival 

on the east coast 
of Ireland 

to bring Christ 
to the Irish 























The following Holy Week, he went to Tara, where the 
High King of Ireland and his Druids were assembled for 
the Celtic fire feast. No man might light a fire that night 
until the king’s fire was kindled; then, swift runners bore 
burning brands from the royal hearth to neighboring dwell- 
ings and on and on until every hearthstone in the land 
blazed. But it was the Easter Vigil, and on Slane Hill, some 
miles north of Tara, Bishop Patrick lit his paschal fire, 
chanting with his brethren: 

“May the light of Christ, gloriously arisen, 
Scatter all darkness from heart and mind.” 

The company in Tara saw the flame on the hill of Slane. 
A Druid warned the king that the light he saw, if not ex- 
tinguished at once, would burn in Erin forever. Other 
Druids recalled the old prophecy that foretold ‘“Shavenhead 
coming from over the sea, with his altar in the east of his 
house and his priests chanting ‘Amen.’ ” 

But when king and apostle met next day, all was peace 
Patrick got permission to preach and at once started off on 
the missionary journeys that were to be his main work for 
most of the next thirty years. Seven years later the reports 
from this new mission field reached Gaul and three bishop: 
came from there to help him. 

When his three helpers were a year in Ireland, Patrick 
entrusted the mission work to them while he retired to 
Croagh Patrick in Connemara. On that cone-shaped moun- 
tain, rising above the green-blue waters of the Atlantic, he 
spent Lent of the year 440. With the ocean behind him 
and his face to the country he meant to win for God, he 
prayed as he had learned to pray in the days of his slavery 

In the south Donegal highlands, there is a lake named 
Lough Derg—not to be confused with another Lough Derg, 
a fisherman’s paradise on the Shannon River. St. Patrick 
is said to have retired frequently to an island on Lough 
Derg to pray and do penance. Because tradition says that 
he was granted a vision of Purgatory there, the island is 




















called St. Patrick’s Purgatory. The most penitential pil- 
grimage in the world takes place there; in Ireland, a belief 
persists that those who “do Lough Derg” wiil escape the 
pains of purgatory. 

The pilgrimage season begins on June first and ends on 
August fifteenth. One may set off any day within that 
period, alone or with an organized pilgrimage, to do one’s 
purgatory; it is truly penitential and each time one does it. 
it seems worse. To realize the rigors of Lough Derg, one 
should make the pilgrimage. There is a three-day fast, 
with one meal of dry bread and water or dry bread and 
“black” tea. From the time of arrival on the island unt 
An Irish writer, MARY PURCELL has written several biographies of 
saints. The portrait of St. Patrick on p. 13 is from the Culver 
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to Ireland’s patron: 


the hour of departure, the pilgrim goes barefoot, a sore 
trial considering all the walking about to be done on flinty, 
concreted paths, gravelly patches, and jagged rocks. The 
first night on the island is spent keeping vigil in St. Patrick’s 
Basilica. That being your night “in purgatory” you must stay 
awake, for you must give yourself no quarter on this holy 
ground where Patrick prayed and did penance. 

There are three “stations” to be done the first day, four 
on the second, and two the third. A Lough Derg station 
takes almost an hour and a half to complete; it consists of 
seven decades of the Rosary and about ninety Pater’s and 
jive’s and thirty Credo’s. 

This year, more pilgrims than usual will be expected, for 
Cardinal D’Alton, St. Patrick’s successor as Archbishop of 
Armagh, has declared a “Patrician Year,” beginning March 
17, to celebrate the fifteenth centenary of the saint’s death. 

But to get back to St. Patrick, whose penitential life is 
still remembered in Ireland. The popular picture of a pagan 
people flocking to him and pleading for baptism is not 
strictly true. There were, to be sure, exceptional cases where 
grace worked quickly in hearts already prepared for it; how- 
ever, the real story of Patrick’s thirty years of missionary 
work is a story of hard work and endurance, of penance and 
prayer. There was the endless trudging through bogland and 
mountain and plain, following perilous paths through wolf- 
and boar-infested woods; payments to surly chieftains; the 
sound of the mocking laughter of Druids and poets as the 
missionary halted for the right word in the middle of a 
sermon; the sight of the slaves, “their hands bleeding as they 
worked to cut down a yew tree, it being forbidden them to 
sharpen their tools, so that the woes of their bondage might 
be greater”; his formidable fasts and vigils; his uncertainty 
at the end as to whether he should remain where his last 
illness overtook him or have himself carried to his Primatial 
See of Armagh, there to breathe his last: his death which, 
according to Fiacc’s hymn, was accompanied bv protracted 
and dreadful agonies. Patrick got nothing easy. 


IS TEACHING reflected his times, for ‘he was at 

pains to arm his converts against the contemporary 

heresies—Arianism, Nestorianism, and Pelagianism. 

We find him teaching the doctrine of the Blessed 

Trinity: his Lorica, or Breastplate prayer, begins, 

“I bind me today on the Triune, the call 

With faith, on the Trinity—-Unity—God over all.” 

Near the end of his famous declaration known as the Con- 

fession, he wrote: “Christ, Who liveth and reigneth eternally 

with the Father Almighty and the Holy Spirit before the 

world was, now, and forevermore. Amen.” Tradition shows 

him teaching this sublimest of mysteries by means of the 
humble shamrock. 

He was in Rome when the Nestorian heresy received its 
death blow in the year 431 and the Council of Ephesus pro- 
claimed the dogma of Mary’s Divine Motherhood. From 
there he brought to Ireland a tremendous devotion to the 
Mother of God. 

His Confession is, in part, a defense against those who 
attacked him because of his scanty learning and rustic 
Speech, as is also the Magnificat, in which the son of 
Calpurnius praised God for the great things He had ac- 
complished in and through him: “For I was as a stone em- 
bedded in deep mud and He that is mighty came, raising 
me in His mercy and placing me on top of the wall.” 


these are St. 





Patrick’s great journeys 
Another document of the saint, his Letter against Coroticus, 
was written condemning a chieftain from his native area of 
Britain who raided the Irish coast, waylaying bands of 
Christians returning from their baptism, slaughtering many, 
and carrying hundreds of young girls away to European and 
North Africa slave markets. The Letter shows a young 
and fiery Patrick: 

“On the very day after they had donned their baptismal 
robes, white and shining, and had been anointed with 
chrism—its fragrance still fresh on their foreheads—they 
were slain and sold by Coroticus and his soldiers, whom I 
will not call my compatriots or my fellow Romans, for they 
are fellow citizens of none but the demons, whose work 
they do so thoroughly; a pack of slavering wolves they are, 
devouring God’s people as though fhey were hunks of 
bread, parricides, fratricides, delivering Christ’s members, 
so to speak, to a house of ill-fame. . . .” 

Then he addresses his murdered children in God: 

“Wherefore, with a sad and breaking heart, I cry aloud: 
O, my dearest and fairest brethren and children whom, in 
your thousands and tens of thousands I have fathered in 
Christ, how can I help you?. I grieve and weep for you, 
dearest of people. And yet my heart finds cause for joy; 
for you, I see that my journeyings in a strange land have 
not been fruitless nor my labors in vain. Baptized and be- 
lieving, you have left me for paradise. I see you setting 
forth for that land where night never falls, where sorrows 
never come, nor death, reigning with the apostles and 
prophets and martyrs in those everlasting kingdoms our 
Saviour spoke of when He said, ‘Many shall come from the 
east and the west and sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob in the kingdom of Heaven” ~ 

Toward the end of the Confession, wnen he had com- 
mended his soul to God and spoke of his approaching end, 
he prayed: 

“May it never befall me from my God that I should ever 
lose His people which He hath purchased at the ends of 
the earth.” 

To this profoundly moving prayer of Patrick, the Apostle 
of Ireland, millions of souls, at home and abroad, from his 
time to ours and in the ages yet to be, answer with the 
voice of the Irish—Amen. 





Croagh Patrick, where St. Patrick spent Lent 
in the year 440, is now a place of pilgrimage 
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m Father Theodore Martin Hesburgh, C.S.C.—president of 
the University of Notre Dame since 1952—cannot remember 
the time when he did not wish to be a priest. 

He does remember, with amusement, the circumstances 
which prompted him to seek membership in a religious order. 

“It was while I was growing up in Syracuse, New York,” 
he recalls. “During the depression, Holy Rosary, our parish, 
got into financial hot water. As an altar boy, I couldn’t 
help notice the burden of worry under which the pastor 
and his assistants were struggling. 

“Then and there,” Father Hesburgh continues, “I decided 
to join a religious order and take a vow of poverty, thus 
making sure that the rest of my life would be free from the 
tribulations of money-raising.” 

Father Hesburgh is a man who does what he sets out to 
do. He joined an order, the Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
popularly known as the Holy Cross Fathers. He took the 
vow of poverty. And today he finds himself the prime mover 
and the most sought-after speaker—and the chief worrier 
—in a campaign to raise sixty-six million desperately needed 
dollars for a school that under his informed and creative 
guidance is fast becoming one of the world’s foremost cen- 
ters of scholarship and scientific research. 

“So life goes,” is Father Hesburgh’s comment on what 
he terms the “curious twist” his own has taken. “Many 
amazing things happen to us.” 

Certainly many amazing things have happened to Father 
Hesburgh, or perhaps, since he is a man of phenomenal in- 
tellectual gifts, it would be more accurate to say that in 
fecent years Father Hesburgh has happened to many amaz- 
ing things. 

For almost a decade, he has been a member, by Presi- 
dential appointment, of two of the country’s most important 
civic bodies: the National Science Board, charged with 
establishing policy for the Federal Government’s scientific 
endeavors, and the Civil Rights Commission, a fact-finding 
body set up by Congress to study the extent and nature of 
discrimination against minority groups. 

For five years, by papal appointment, Father Hesburgh 
has been the Vatican City’s permanent representative to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. With headquarters 
in Vienna and comprised of delegates from eighty-two coun- 
tries, the Agency exists to implement the Atoms-for-Peace 
program of former President Eisenhower. 

Half a dozen other advisory or policy-making bodies 
command Father Hesburgh’s services. Among them are 
the boards of the Rockefeller Special Studies Program; the 
Chicago Argonne National Laboratories; the Educational 
Services, Inc., of Massachussetts Institute of Technology; 
and the Midwest University Research Association (MURA), 
aM Organization engaged in developing new techniques in 
Physics. In January, he was elected president of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. A person inspecting the 
range of Father Hesburgh’s activities could be excused for 
Picturing him as a human buzz saw, and an unbearable one 
at that. As a matter of fact, he is serenity itself. 

He is young—forty-three—medium-tall, and slight of 
build, with a large head and a face notable for its blend of 
iMtensity and boyishness, strength and refinement. His eyes 
are remarkable. They are dark and deep-set, and he has 
@ wide-open way of looking at you that is discomforting 


to a reporter who, having undertaken to scrutinize Father 
Hesburgh, finds himself being minutely scrutinized in return. 

Urged to reveal the secret of his unhurried manner, Father 
Hesburgh replies by recounting a recent incident. It hap- 
pened in Greenbank, West Virginia, where the government 
maintains a national laboratory, known as Project Ozmo, 
to study life on other planets. At Ozmo one evening, Father 
Hesburgh encountered a startling experience. 

The following day he was at a meeting of the Civil Rights 
Commission. The Commission was in the midst of one of 
its investigations of the voting and housing problems of 
Southern Negroes and its members were excited and talka- 
tive—all of them, that is, except the sober-eyed president of 
Notre Dame. 

His composure did not go unnoticed. “Look here, Father,” 
he was challenged suddenly by one of his colleagues, “in 
view of the problems this Commission is facing, how can 
you sit there, cool as a cucumber, as if we didn’t have a 
problem in the world?” 

“Well,” replied Father Hesburgh, “I suppose it’s because 
only yesterday, at Ozmo, I heard a signal from outer space 
—a message informing us that two galaxies, two whole sys- 
tems of stars, were crashing through one another at a point 
two billion light years away from where we were standing.” 


O SAY THAT Father Hesburgh derives a certain inner 

calm from contemplating the immensity of God’s uni- 

verse is not to say he is complacent about the troubles 

of our small corner of it. His conversation, the books 

he has written, and the literally hundreds of speeches 
he has delivered—all reflect his concern. 

He is worried over what he calls “the crisis of our times— 
the almost universal divorce of the spiritual from the 
temporal order, the tendency to replace the worship of God 
with the worship of ourselves.” He describes himself as 
“real upset” because American Catholics have contributed 
heavily to this state of affairs by what he terms “the heart- 
breaking failure” of so many of them to commit themselves 
where today’s social issues are concerned. 

“We talk a good deal,” he points out, “about the im- 
portance of carrying Christ into the market place, but too 
often we falter when it comes to action. 

“Somehow we fail to face up to the fact that carrying 
Christ into the market place takes doing. For one thing, 
we've got to go into the market place. For another, once 
we're there, we’ve got to stand up and be counted on the 
great social issues because at bottom all of them are moral 
issues. For still another, we have to learn how to hold our 
own in the market place. You can’t win the respect of others 
for your beliefs unless you first win their respect for your 
abilities.” 

Commitment and excellence—these, in Father Hesburgh’s 
opinion, are major weapons of the God-fearing versus the 
God-denying. “And the generality of American Catholics,” 
he insists, “are not making sufficient use of them. As has 
been said so often, so truly, piety is no substitute for com- 
petence. Nor is metaphysical speculation a substitute for 
commitment. The time is at hand, I believe, for Catholics to 
worry a little less about problems of the Middle Ages and 
a little more about problems of the twentieth century.” 

A proposition is presented. What would Father Hesburgh 
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say to an imaginary Mr. X, a Catholic seriously eager to 
participate more fully in today’s social battles? What con- 
crete suggestions would he offer to such an individual? 

“I believe,” Father Hesburgh replies, “that I would urge 
Mr. X to ask himself such questions as: ‘Am I serving 
Christ by being competent, by setting an example of kindli- 
ness and courtesy, by trying to understand people of dif- 
ferent races and cultures from my own, by trying to 
determine the causes of today’s evils, and by joining hands 
with the God-fearing of all faiths in an effort to remedy 
them?’ ” 

To these remarks Father Hesburgh appends a characteristic 
reservation. “I hope what I’m saying,” he says, “will not 
strike you as so much negative criticism. There’s far too 
much of that already. Some Catholic thinkers, for example, 
are disturbed over the advances of science because they 
have brought in their wake so much atheism and disbelief. 

“There’s a problem there, all right, but the solution is 
not to attack science. The solution is to utilize for Christian 
ends the great instruments science has provided. Today, 
thanks to science, a Christian speaker can reach more peo- 
ple in one television appearance than St. Paul was able to 
reach throughout the whole of his life. Today, healing drugs 
and preventive serums can be distributed to millions of 
people practically overnight. Science, in short, has put us in 
a position to perform acts of charity and mercy on a scale 
never before open to mankind. 

“Why then waste our time,” Father Hesburgh asks, “wring- 
ing our hands over some of its ill effects? Why not devote our 
energy to converting it, so to speak? Why not Christianize 
it as St. Thomas Aquinas, centuries ago, Christianized the 
pagan philosophy of Aristotle? 

“Aquinas met the challenge of his century by bringing 
into accord philosophy and theology, without losing the 
truths of either. To meet the challenge of our century, we 
must develop a new Aquinas—better yet a flock of them, 
a flock of Catholic thinkers, capable of understanding both 
science and theology and of bringing them into accord, 
without losing the truths of either.” 

No one could accuse Father Hesburgh of not practicing 
what he preaches. Of his many positions in the market 
place, none is a mere honor. All put a heavy drain on his 
time and strength. The drain is all the heavier because 
of the thoroughness with which he tackles every job. Says 
elderly and genial Father John J. Cavanaugh, his predecessor 
as president of Notre Dame: 

“Father Hesburgh never spares himself. He never has. 
For a time after he first joined the Notre Dame staff in 1945, 
he was chaplain for Vetville, a small village of barracks 
for married students. As if being spiritual shepherd to Vet- 
ville were not job enough, he took on another. Soon he 
was Vetville’s chief baby-sitter. 

“That’s the way he is. Take the scientific positions -he 
now holds. Like all priests, his training was in philosophy 
and theology. A decade ago, his knowledge of science was 
little greater than that of the average, intelligent layman. 
He changed all that. He took a speed-reading course and 
ever since he’s been reading at the rate of about four sci- 
entific books a week. Today, it’s safe to say that he can 
hold his own in a discussion with the best nuclear physi- 
cists in the country.” 
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“Why waste our time wringing our hands over 
ill effects of science? Why not Christianize it?" 


When on campus, Father Hesburgh begins his day at 
9 a.M. by saying Mass in a private chapel near his quarters 
in Corby Hall. Following a breakfast of coffee and fruit 
juice, he works in his spacious, bow-window office until 
twelve-fifteen, when he breaks for the Examen of Conscience, 

Back at his office after lunch, he works again until five. 
thirty, when he joins the members of his community for 
meditation, Rosary, and supper. Next come night prayers, 
after which Father Hesburgh begins his second workday by 
placing a stack of classical records on the office “stereo” 
and settling down at his desk. There he remains until 2 
A.M., after which he reads for an hour before retiring. 

As might be expected, many of his associates view his 
grueling schedule with alarm. “He works far harder than 
any human being has a right to,” says Father Howard K. 
Kenna, formerly of the Notre Dame staff, now president of 
the University of Portland. Father Richard J. Grimm, re 
ligious superior of the university, airs a similar lament. 
“Father Hesburgh is fond of swimming,” he says, “but it’s all 
we can do to get him into Lake Michigan once every three 
years. He’s very fond of bridge, but if we can coax him to 
the table for one night a year, we consider it a major 
triumph.” 

Several years ago three business men, all close friends 
of Father Hesburgh, had better luck. They invited him on 
a fishing trip and when he demurred, they kidnapped him. 
Since then, Father Hesburgh has been allowing himself five 
days of fishing every summer and five every winter. 


E SPEAKS of those periods as “vacations” but, true 
to form, he turns them into work. Both of the villages 
where he and his friends fish are in such remote spots 
that it is only when Father Hesburgh comes that 
Catholics can hear Mass and receive the Sacraments. 
Inspired by Father Hesburgh’s visits, the people of one vil- 
lage, a tiny place at the tip of the Mexician peninsula of 
Lower California, have built themselves an adobe church. 

“The furnishings for it,” says Father Hesburgh, “were 
purchased by my fishing companions. Incidentally, all three 
of them are Protestants.” 

Travel takes up a great deal of Father Hesburgh’s time. 
During the last seven years, he has examined educational 
institutions in practically all the countries of Europe, Africa, 
and South and Central America. To better serve the purpose 
of these journeys, he has trained himself, as he phrases it, 
“to get along” in six different languages. In this connection 
he recalls an event which he cites as illustrating “the im- 
portance, when you're studying a language, of learning the 
practical words first.” 

While in Vienna for a meeting of the IAEA (the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency), he was invited to a social 
affair at the Russian embassy. Arriving at the embassy, he 
discovered that the United States delegate to IAEA was in 





trouble. The delegate was seeking information from an em- 
bassy attendant; the attendant, ignorant of English, was re- 
sponding with a blank stare. 

Father Hesburgh came to the rescue, speaking in Russian. 
“Gde ubornaya?” he asked the startled attendant, meaning, 
“Where is the men’s room?” 

Father Hesburgh’s own comment on his heavy schedule is: 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Ambassador Frederick H. Boland, President of the UN General Assembly, bangs his famous gavel 


When Frederick Henry Boland, 
Irishman, diplomat, and President of 
the United Nations Fifteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly, is asked what hap- 
pened to The Gavel, he answers like 
a diplomat and then unconsciously 
adds a twist of Irish: “It is the prop- 
erty of the United Nations and they 
retain the pieces.” 

To replace the gavel heard around 
the world when it broke, cutting 
short the most uproarious meeting in 
the history of the United Nations, 
Mr. Boland has received about two 
dozen gavels and two shillelaghs. 
An obscure piece of parliamentary 
wood has become a diplomatic ce- 
lebrity. 

On that wild afternoon of October 
12, 1960, when Khrushchev and 
company created parliamentary pan- 
demonium, Boland wielded the ulti- 
mate weapon he has developed in 
his brilliant United Nations career. 
It helped launch him to Assembly 
Presidency when he used it as chair- 
man of the United Nations Trustee- 


NMR. BOLAND’S 


ULTIMATE 


BY EDWARD WAKIN 


ship Committee to gavel down the 
big powers, as well as fiery Afro- 
Asian nationalists, who got out of 
hand. 

Unfortunately, the celebrated gavel 
created the image of an angry Irish- 
man, and a single incident was sen- 
sationalized out of perspective. 

“By themselves, of course, such 
parliamentary interludes are of little 
more than passing importance,” Bo- 
land notes. “What are far more 
important, far more disturbing, are 
the sharpness of the antagonisms and 
the intensity of the conflicts of 
opinion and policy to which they 
point.” 

With the gavel, Boland called to 
order an unprecedented assemblage 
of sixteen heads of state and sum- 
moned to the rostrum a parade of 
world leaders—Eisenhower, Khrush- 
chev, Macmillan, Nehru, Tito, Nas- 
ser, Sukarno, Nkrumah, Gomulka, 





and Castro. He described the chal- 
lenge at hand: this session “may well 
come to rank in history as the great- 
est diplomatic gathering the world 
has ever seen. It may well come to 
rank also as the most momentous.” 

Unprecedented problems were 
thrust upon Boland, who had to 
shape a new role and develop new 
techniques for handling the General 
Assembly presidency. Neve: before 
had heads of state sat as delegates 
in day-to-day proceedings 

The Boland problem boiled down 
to this: How does the General “s 
sembly president balance his job of 
getting the day’s business <' 
against the special consideration 
traditionally accorded all heads of 
state? The Boland solution was a 
successful combination of parliamen- 
tary instinct and a flexible working 
principle. He granted heads of state 
extra-leeway in straying from the 
business at hand but drew the line 
at insults directed toward other 
heads of state. When Khrushchev 
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launched a tirade against Franco, 
Boland turned off the microphone 
and covered his bold action with the 
velvet words of protocol: 

“I would ask the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Soviet 
Union to be good enough to lend 
his co-operation to the Chair. On a 
former occasion, I indicated the view 
of the Chair that offensive remarks 
of a personal character directed to 
Heads of State or Heads of Gov- 
ernment were not in order. I am 
afraid that the description that was 
applied to the Head of a State by 
the speaker at the rostrum was un- 
parliamentary and out of order and, 
as such, it should not appear in the 
official record.” 

In treating the head of the Com- 
munist world like a schoolboy mis- 
behaving in class, Boland asserted a 
right he had earned by pursuing a 
policy of fairness. Even if the Reds 
called him a Western stooge, he 
knew the mood of the Assembly was 
with him. His reading of the As- 
sembly’s mood is the instinctive side 
of his approach to the General As- 
sembly. An aide compared him to 
a “good salesman who can size up 
his customer and know how far he 
can go with him.” In the heat of 
the moment, this cool, usually 
imperturbable Irishman decides how 
much the Assembly can put up with; 
then he acts accordingly. 

Ambassador Boland’s current, 
nonstop fishing in the troubled waters 
of cold-war diplomacy began ab- 
ruptly last July at a trout stream, 
when he was summoned back to 
work by the Congo crisis. At that 
time, the role ahead looked no big- 
ger than a man’s hand, even with 
the Assembly gavel in it. 

Fortunately, by training, experi- 
ence, and personality, he was pre- 
pared. He _ professes a_ special 
fondness for a very apt quotation 
from Horace: Aequam memento 
rebus in arduis servare mentem (“Re- 
member to keep a cool head in 
difficult circumstances”). 

Frank Boland’s entire career has 
been characterized by quick promo- 
tion and variety of assignments, 
including involvement with the 
troubled diplomacy that preceded 
World War II. He was posted in 
Paris as first secretary; then he 
headed his department’s League of 
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Nations section and the foreign trade 
section of the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce. During the 
thirties. he was active in both the 
Councils and Assemblies of the 
League of Nations. As war clouds 
gathered in Europe, he became As- 
sistant Secretary of the Department 
of External Affairs. After the war, 
he became, at forty-two, one of the 
youngest men to become secretary 
general of the department. 

From 1950 to 1956, as Ireland 
awaited a break in the United Na- 
tions deadlock over admission of 
new members, Boland served as am- 
bassador to London, where he 
charmed the English with his wit, 
his intelligent conversation, his suc- 
cessful parties, and—occasionally— 
with his piano playing. The spirited 
lady at his side was a painter, whom 
he had met in Paris and married in 
1935. Mrs. Boland, mother of four 
daughters and one son, is also 
Frances Kelly, well-known artist who 
has executed portraits, still-lifes, and 
a large mural for a Dublin hotel. 


FTER a characteristic East-West 

deal paved the way for admis- 

sion of new United Nations 

members, Ireland made its 

debut at the 1956 session of the Gen- 

eral Assembly. Its voice was an un- 

obtrusive Irish diplomat named 

Boland, and its foreign policy was 

characterized by neutrality during 
World War II. 

At the United Nations, both the 
Irish image and the Boland image 
blended. The foreign-policy posture 
of Ireland pushed forward Boland’s 
career, and the Boland style en- 
hanced Ireland’s prestige. The re- 
sults, however, have sometimes been 
surprising. In the United States, the 
sight of Catholic Ireland apparently 
supporting Communist China disap- 
pointed and enraged many a devotee 
of St. Patrick. 

As Ireland’s permanent United 
Nations representative, Boland acted 
as spokesman for official Irish policy; 
his colleagues emphasize that he was 
talking not for himself but for Ire- 
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land. He acted in behalf of govern. 
ment policy that he had an important 
part in forming, but basically it was 
the policy of his government. And 
what of that government? Ireland 
and its government have become 
strongly internationlist and _ over- 
whelmingly committed to the United 
Nations, as indicated by Ireland’s 
prompt assignment of troops to the 
United Nation’s Congo force. Ire. 
land sees itself as independent and 
uncommitted rather than _ neutral, 
standing for all the Western values 
but also anticolonial and free of any 
alignments, even with the Western 
bloc at the United Nations. 

When Ireland issued its diplomatic 
declaration of independence in 1957 
by refusing to vote with the West 
on the parliamentary formula of 
postponing a Red China debate, 
many Americans were ready to pray 
for the loss of Ireland. Ireland's 
view, in keeping with its strong 
United Nations commitment, was 
that the international forum should 
consider all problems disturbing the 
world, including the Red China issue, 


Having established its credentials as’ 


independent, Ireland became _in- 
fluential with the emergent, Afro- 
Asian bloc. 

Boland himself has been criticized 
as too conciliatory toward the 
Communists, but, as Assembly Presi- 
dent, he stresses his commitment to 
the job at hand: “You divorce your: 
self from your country, or you 
should, as long as you occupy the 
office of president, and your duty 
becomes a duty to the Assembly.” 
Within the context of international 
disagreements, he also notes that it 
is necessary “to make a sincere ef- 
fort to see the other man’s point of 
view.” Out of this attitude came 
the understanding and the impartial- 
ity that characterized his handling 
of the chairmanship of the Trustee- 
ship Committee. 

When Boland was Trusteeship 
chairman, he made it a practice, ac- 
cording to one commentator, to 
“gavel down severely the British and 
French once a week” so that he 
could also gavel down the overheated 
anticolonials who frequently got out 
of control. It was a severe test of 
parliamentary skill, not only be- 
cause of the heat generated by the 
colonial issue, but because many of 
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the petitioners had no parliamentary 
experience. Only a firm and impart- 
ial hand, using the gavel skillfully, 
could have prevented the continual 
disruptions from paralyzing the com- 
mittee. His performance, along with 
the emergence of the Irish as “white 
Afro-Asians,” catapulted him into 
' the candidacy for Assembly presi- 
dent. 

The parliamentary crisis of the 
General Assembly last fall was also 
a crisis in disruption, this time by 
Communist design. The most reveal- 
ing footnote to what Khrushchev had 
in mind was provided by the United 
States Information Agency which 











From the Lord Mayor of Cork, 
Stephen Barrett, left, Mr. Boland 
accepts twenty-fifth new gavel 


exhumed rules laid down in 1920 by 
the Communist International and 
applied in 1960 to the United Na- 
tions: “Directive 6: Communism re- 
Pudiates parliamentarism. Its aim is 
to destroy parliamentarism . . . 
Directive 12; This work within the 
parliaments . . . consists chiefly in 
making revolutionary propaganda 
from the parliamentary platform.” 
In the past, the Communists ex- 
ercised their power of disruption 
almost exclusively in the Security 
Council with their power of veto, 
but the Kremlin has seen the weight 











of the United Nations shift to the 
General Assembly. Boland describes 
this crucial trend as a shifting of “the 
center of gravity of the United Na- 
tions from the Security Council, in 
which the framers of the Charter 
intended that it should reside, to the 
General Assembly. The result is that 
it is before the General Assembly, 
rather than the Security Council, that 
most of the major issues of world 
politics today are brought to trial.” 
This is the compelling reason why the 
president of the General Assembly 
can no longer be a noncontroversial 
master of ceremonies. He sits at the 
center of gravity of the United Na- 
tions, the world’s only parliamentary 
hope for peace and tranquillity, bal- 
ancing impartiality with the realiza- 
tion that the enemy is within. 

The fourth Catholic to be Assem- 
bly president, Boland has led the na- 
tions represented along a path strewn 
with the pitfalls of propaganda and 
the roadblocks of power politics and 
lined with the briars of insult. On 
the controversial October 12, he ac- 
ted, not out of personal pique at the 
slur upon Ireland by the Romanian 
delegate, but out of his parliamentary 
fairness. His dramatic adjournment 
transformed disorder into a unified 
outburst of applause that lasted five 
minutes. It was an unparliamentary 
but emphatic endorsement. 

Generally, Boland supervises As- 
sembly proceedings in a manner 
reminiscent of a schoolmaster at a 
fashionable prep school that has en- 
rolled some dead-end kids who need 
socializing. He realizes that any 
parliamentary slip will be seized 
upon, so he operates by scrupulously 
following the rules, emphasizing 
equal treatment for all, and invoking 
common sense when matters seem 
hopelessly entangled. 

Personally, the fifty-seven-year-old 
Irishman is gentle, polite, and infor- 
mal; even his junior colleagues call 
him “Frank.” Yet this bespectacled 
man of medium height, who walks 
with a military stiffness, has an air 
of authority and dignity that never is 
in doubt. 

One of the men closest to Boland 
during the trying Assembly days (a 
non-Irishman) gave the following 
uninhibited, personality report: “He 
is really an extraordinary man. He 
appears mild-mannered, soft, in daily 


contact but he is a man of iron will. 
He knows exactly what he wants and 
why; there is almost never a hesita- 
tion in his decisions. An old hand at 
this game, he knows all the tricks. 
He is able to speak off the cuff with 
precision, never stumbling, and is 
quick on the draw in avoiding diffi- 
cult questions. At a recent public 
appearance, he was asked the em- 
barrassing question, “Will Khrushchev 
succeed in wrecking the UN?’ He 
replied by quoting Oscar Wilde’s 
remark that there are no indiscreet 
questions, only indiscreet answers, 
and he had no intention of being 
indiscreet.” 


HEN the Assembly is in 

session, President Boland is 

absorbed in a never-ending 

circle of activities revolv- 
ing around the turbulent skyscraper 
on New York’s East River. His 
characteristically firm rule is eight 
hours of sleep a night, which is 
about all that remains from a United 
Nations day that begins with an 8 
A.M. rising and lasts until midnight. 
Breakfast, usually his only meal at 
home, is served with newspapers and 
official papers and reports. What is 
left over from the day’s United Na- 
tions meetings and the incessant of- 
ficial lunches is devoted to paper 
work and private conferences. 

On a recent visit to the Boland 
office on the thirty-eighth floor of 
United Nations headquarters, where 
so much all-important, quiet diplo- 
macy is conducted, we saw the 
twenty-fifth replacement for the 
broken gavel lying on a table below 
pictures of past General Assembly 
presidents. A gift from the Lord 
Mayor of Cork, it would soon be 
taken to the Boland penthouse apart- 
ment overlooking the East River, for 
he has scrupulously avoided using 
any of the symbolic replacements. 
The broken gavel lies in the dustbin 
of United Nations relics that some- 
day will go on public display, while 
in Iceland, the country which do- 
nated it, a new one is_ being 
fashioned. But it won’t be presented 
until the furor of the fall of 1960 
has died down, a new assembly 
convened, and a _ new president 
elected. “Ambassador Boland, the 
Irishman who is always a diplomat, 
prefers it that way. 
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Periodically, and for reasons best known to herself, every 
wife will cuddle close to the man she loves—as once he 
cuddled up to her, when their hearts were young and a blue 
moon spun magic in the night. 

“John,” that wife will say wistfully, “do you love me?” 

“Sure thing!” John will answer, hoping she'll let it go at 
that. Or he may take so long to answer that she’s filled with 
panic. 

A wife, being a woman, is not content to know she is loved. 
She persists in knowing why. Is it her figure? At eighteen, 
she could span her waist with her own soft hands. But what 
about forty—after five children and twenty years of marriage? 
Is it her loyalty? Her hard work? Her cooking? Or her 
qualities as a mother? What does a husband expect, in his 
heart, of this creature who loves him so? 

Those best qualified to answer, husbands, remain silent. 
But ponder long enough and you are forced to conclude that 
a husband’s happiness—or lack of it—hinges basically on 
two qualities in his wife. One is her ability to bring out the 
best in a man, not drag him down. The other is more in- 
tangible, something I can only label “mystery.” 

I can best illustrate the first by relating the almost-incredible 
story of a professor I know, married to a woman who never 
got out of grade four. Both were raised on the “Palliser 
Triangle’—the Dust Bowl of the prairies. Life was hard. 
Half-way through grade four, Nora (the professor’s wife 
now) quit school to help raise the other children. Jim (the 
professor) stayed home each spring to harrow the drifting 
land and drive the bawling cattle to a waterhole. 

In grade twelve, when there wasn’t a cent for “school 
clothes,” much less for schoolbooks, Jim was ready to quit. 
Nora—who walked each day to the water hole with him— 
begged him to keep on. 

“Explain to the teacher,” she said. “She’ll help you—and 
some day she'll be proud she did.” 

Something happened to the future professor that day. He 
looked at a girl whose skin was roughened by drifting soil. 
The dress she wore, cut from a bleached flour-sack, still bore 
the faded legend: ninety-eight pounds when packed. The pro- 
fessor fell in love and he never got over it. 

He attended university because one girl believed he could. 
He married her, despite her fears of being too ignorant ever 
to make a suitable wife. His early income wasn’t enough to 
pay both his debts and the rent on their rooms. Nora scrubbed 
floors or did any other work she could get. Once she brought 
in a chair from an alley (at night, so he wouldn’t be ashamed) 
and recovered it with her own hands. That, her husband 
remembers, was a birthday present for him. 

Eventually he got a fine post in a western university, but it 
was a shock when somebody discovered the brilliant professor’s 
wife had gone less than forty full months to school. 

“I’ve seen much of ignorance in my day,” said the pro- 
fessor. “Some of those old farmers argued that going to school 
wouldn't help clean out a barn. But none of it was as un- 
forgivable as that of a couple of colleagues who wondered 
why I loved Nora—a woman whose whole life has been a 
living example of the highest ideals all educators teach.” 

Ask that professor what he loves most in his wife—and 
what can he tell you? He loves her, literally, more than mere 
words can explain. I think that is true of all husbands who 
finally learn what love is about. I think that explains their 
silence. 

» BY JOHN PATRICK GILLESE One point is sure—all men in love know the truth of this 
power inherent in women. “Whatever good was in me, she 
brought out.” 

To appreciate the great part “mystery”—the second quality 
—plays in the drama of a husband’s happiness, let every 
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A MAN DOESN’T 

MEASURE HIS MARRIAGE 
BY SEXUAL HAPPINESS OR 
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WHAT EVERY HUSBAND HOPES FOR 


wife ponder the mysterious change that takes 
place as a man “settles down” in marriage. 

For women, the beginning of love is a miracle, 
the fulfillment of it the role for which they are 
so completely created. For men, it is almost the 
opposite. Most men have a natural desire to woo 
and win. Most, conversely, are terrified of actually 
entering marriage. Few ever wonder why a girl 
should fall in love with them. Most, before mar- 
riage is done, truly wonder how she can keep on 
loving him. 

Six months before marriage, the young man 
tells anyone who will listen just what sets his Mary 
apart as the most exceptional girl in creation. His 
best friend dare not point out a single defect in 
Mary. “She’s divine!” is a reasonable summary of 
his litanies. 

Two years later—a husband and possibly a 
father now—he is considerably less loquacious. 
He'll readily invite you home to meet “the most 
wonderful little wife in all the world,” but he no 
longer refers to her as a celestial body. 

Now he is becoming painfully conscious that 
the welding together of two separate personalities 
can be both irksome and annoying. He even re- 
sents some of the obligations that must go with 
every marriage. He can become boyishly impatient 
when the mysterious bond tying him interferes 
with such established male pastime as, for example, 
fishing. He often experiences happiness, frothier 
even than in courtship days, but the real substance 
is still to come. 

That kind of happiness is born in ways he never 
dreamed of—nor did his wife. His wife finds she 
has to have a bad wisdom tooth extracted and for 
no silly reason at all, a cold lump of fear lodges in 
the pit of his stomach. It is, he recognizes almost 
mutely, a fear of pain for this girl, a fear of loss 
(though surely, he tells himself, no one ever died 
from having a wisdom tooth extracted!), a fear 
unlike anything he has ever known in all his life. 

Such fear becomes acute with the coming of a 
baby. Eight months before it’s born, he lies awake 
wondering if he'll get Mary to the hospital on time. 
The night the pains begin, he jumps up like a 
delayed land mine. 

“Just keep calm, hon,” he says, pulling his pants 
on backward. “I'll lock the car and get the house. 
Don’t you worry about a thing.” 

He sits in the waiting room of the hospital, till 
at last a sympathetic doctor comes along and says; 
“Why don’t you go home and get some sleep?” 

He can’t sleep. He can only suffer. About four 
o'clock, the perceptive hour for mystics, he gets 
a glimpse down into the corridors of time. 

He knows now that, all his life, this part is 
never going to get better—just worse. For the 
first time, really, he glimpses a terrible truth: that 
out of worry, fear, toil, and sacrifice will be dis- 
tilled the sum total of a great human happiness— 
a happiness of which he can never be worthy. 

Forty years later, ask such a man what he loved 
most about his wife. The most unforgettable 
answer I ever got came from a sixty-seven-year- 
old farmer who had homesteaded with his wife 
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in the hard bush country of northern Alberta. 
Their lifetime was spent clearing a quarter- 
section of land, one tree at a time, one day after 
another—through depression, drought, frost, and 
hail. “All I can think of,” Alf said to me at last, 
“is—me an’ Nell, we took an awful lot of tough 
times together.” 

As for sex, whatever the effect of barbershop 
calendars on immature boys, mature men rever- 
ence sex, particularly in the woman they love. Out 
of thousands of letters I have received from men 
over the years, not one mentioned sex. By con- 
trast, McCall’s magazine has been quoted to the 
effect that 55 per cent of its mail from women 
readers asks about sex. In that, surely, you detect 
the miasma that marriage happiness, or failure, is 
somehow centered in sex. 

Talk to a widower, as I have. Chances are 
he will say nothing about whether his wife was 
beautiful or a good cook or a splendid hostess. 
Nowhere at all is there a Hollywood concept of 
the much-loved wife. The widower will tell you 
that he is a lonely man, especially when the kids 
are in bed and he sits before the TV set alone. 
The great gift of companionship becomes a very 
treasured thing, far more important than sex. 

With the loneliness, he starts thinking, rot of 
“the boys” having fun at a night club, not of his 
buddies in the war, not of his business deals, and 
not of the millions he might have made. He thinks 
of her again, the things he could have done to 
please her and the “little things” he should not 
have done. They worry him mightily. They worry 
every widower. 


OR REAL love is, indeed, a deep reflection 

of the divine. It was instilled in man in 

mystery. God, when He made Adam’s 

wife, created her from her husband’s rib 
and someone has wisely said that man is for- 
ever incomplete until he holds Eve’s counterpart, 
the mystical flesh of his flesh, close to his heart 
again. 

Accept that and much becomes clear. Sex is 
seen in its simple and sublime role at last. The 
happily married man will have a wife who looks 
up to him, if not always literally, at least figura- 
tively. Her hopes are his hopes; her life, his, as his 
forever belongs to her. He must be the head of 
that complete union, as she must be the heart. 

In the loneliness caused by death, even though 
he cannot consciously analyze his thinking, the 
husband is always remembering where he might 
have failed in his role. It is always as protector 
and leader—someone to whom the person he 
loved most on earth looked up to in trust. He 
worries that he failed her, even in “little things.” 
When he thinks of her it is in the “heart role,” 
getting him and the kids on to heaven, “looking 
after us still.” Such thoughts belong to all hus- 
bands who have known marriage happiness, men 
who have found out that love is “a slow, reverent, 
joyful, yet painful discovery of another per- 
sonality and fusion with it.” 

That, then, is the total essence of the second 
quality. To make a husband happy, not only must 
a wife bring out whatever is best in him, she must 
fit close to his heart. She must, in other words, be- 
long to him alone—and forever. 

































































Only a 
Housewife ? 


What a shame that women have 





become ashamed of this word! 


Through the ages it has stood 





for a vital, challenging role 


BY LILLIAN KAISER 








THE REMARKABLE HISTORY of housewifery begins 
with cavehold management which, in the days of the 
dinosaurs, was an utterly simple matter. When the pile 
of bones in the corner got too high, the cavewoman just 
dug a hole and buried the lot. This picture is, of course, 
the historical source of sweeping the dust under the rug. 
Storage of food in neolithic larders was no problem; there 
was hardly an abundance to store anyway. Probably the 
only other matter of concern was care of clothing, and 
who ever heard of washing a bearskin? 

As civilization progressed, however, and men invented 
utensils for the cooking and serving of food and demanded 
a change of raiment for ceremonial appearance, matters 
in the tents and tree-houses became more complex. Dish- 
washing of some sort appeared as a self-evident necessity. 

So that was how, in the beginning, the woman’s touch 
in household matters became a highly desirable commodity. 
In fact, men would even wage war in its cause. Herodotus 
says that needing good housekeepers for his captains led 
Darius the Persian to invade a certain Thracian territory 
called Illyria. Illyrian women had the reputation for be- 
ing hard-working, skillful, and thrifty. 

By the time such highly developed civilizations as the 
Greek and Roman ones reached their heights, household 
work was well organized and given over to trained slaves. 

Yet not everyone in Greece and Rome was either a 
slave or a master. Among the freeborn who were artisans 
and craftsmen, housewives worked right along with their 
husbands. Bettering the standard of living for each small 
family group was a matter of joint effort. This idea is not 
the same as the modern one of “working wives,” however, 
for these women did not leave house and children to the 
care of others while adding to the family income. They 
looked after home needs first and only then used left-over 
energies in helping their mates. 

Biblical references reflect this tradition, too. Making 
a home was woman’s first duty, but after these matters 
were attended to, she could and did accomplish much more. 
In Proverbs 31, the “Virtuous Wife” cards and spins, feeds 
her children and servants, tends the vineyard, makes 
beautiful garments and after that earns pin money by 
selling hand-woven linen! Her home-centered activities were 
not regarded as socially insignificant. 

Another good housekeeper was Martha. She and Mary 
were two sisters who lived in Bethany and at whose house 
Our Lord ate a Passover meal. Martha was the busy one. 
rushing and bustling about, and complaining because Mary 
would not assist her but preferred to sit at Christ's feet. 

The Mary-Martha incident contains the idea that house- 
work can involve a consecrated spirit. This exalted notion 
reached a high point in the lives of medieval chatelaines. 

Women like St. Bridget of Sweden set a high standard for 
generations of European wives. Their ideal survived in 
the old Germanic proverb of kinder, Kirche, Kiiche—chil- 
dren, church, kitchen—and lent nobility to the status of 
women in the home. In seventeenth-century England. 
the concept of the Notable Housewife brought “woman's 
work” quite to the level of a profession. Girls were trained 
from babyhood to see in housework a great calling, and 
even more important, to see in it an excellent way to ex- 
press their own personalities. Young women of that day 
went into marriage fully prepared to give the best of 
their characters and minds to the creation of a “notable” 
home, a task requiring far more than mere housecleaning. 

After this Golden Era however, regard for homemaking 
degenerated rapidly and Atomic Age housewives find the 
meaning of their profession minimized and generally 
apologized for. Ask any woman today what she does and 
she answers: “Who, me? I'm only a housewife.” 
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In a laboratory at the University of Michigan, 
James Nelligan spends many hours probing chemistry problems 
under his professor, Dr. Phillip Elving 














@ The number of Catholics attending state, secular, 
or Protestant-related colleges and universities in the 
United States is 500,000—nearly double the 275,000 
students in the 256 Catholic institutions of higher learn- 
ing. This ratio is steadily widening, and by 1970 there 
will be 900,000 Catholics on secular campuses, while 
the enrollment at Catholic schools will be about 400,- 
000. There are dozens of reasons why Catholic students 
and their parents choose a state school: lower costs, 
proximity to home, special courses, scholarships, 
athletic grants, lower admission requirements at many 
state schools, graduate opportunities, or family tradi- 
‘tion. But whatever the reason, it is clear that the ma- 
jority of potential Catholic lay leaders will be the 
products of non-Catholic higher education for decades 
to come. The Church does not—and cannot afford 
to—brand them as nominal or second-class Catholics. 

This story about James Nelligan, of Lansing, Michi- 
gan, a twenty-two-year-old pre-med student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, examines the life of one Catholic 
at a state university. 

In the state of Michigan, 85 per cent of college 
students attend public institutions. Residents of the 
State pay no tuition and can get by with about $1,500 
per year for room, board, and fees. A year at a Cath- 
olic university, such as Notre Dame, costs close to 
$2,800. 

At the University of Michigan, located on a giant 
campus at Ann Arbor, 3,000 of the 24,000-member 
student body are Catholics. Nearly 20 per cent of the 
enrollment is made up of ambitious Jewish students 
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attracted from Michigan and the East by the university’s 
academic reputation. Unlike some state universities, 
Michigan enforces selective admissions standards, which 
amount to a B average in high-school year. Competi- 
tion is stiff, with more than half the freshman class 
coming from the top one-tenth of high-school graduat- 
ing classes. 

Interestingly, about fifteen pricsts and as many Sisters 
are on the campus at Michigan, doing graduate work. 
During the summer session, one hundred priests and 
Sisters study for their Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 
As a matter of fact, a priest was one of the founders 
of the university—Father Gabriel Richard, a Sulpician 
missionary and refugee from revolutionary France who 
co-operated with a Presbyterian minister to establish 
the school in 1817. 

Jim Nelligan spent his first two college years at 
Notre Dame (his mother attended New York University 
and his father, McGill in Montreal, Quebec) and he 
looks back on this period with some nostalgia. “You 
certainly find a greater esprit de corps and stricter dis- 
cipline at Notre Dame,” he says. At the same time, he 


believes a Catholic student at a state university may 
well develop more personal and religious responsibility, 
for the state university will not make decisions for him 
in the moral area. 


Nelligan follows a tough, no-nonsense course to pre- 
pare himself for the demanding, four-year medical cur- 
riculum. Quantitative analysis, limnology (the study 
of fresh waters), English, and German are on his 
schedule. He spends twenty-five hours a week in class 
and laboratories and at least another forty in study. 

To help pay his expenses, Nelligan works as a senior 
hall counselor, aiding the nineteen other residents in 
his corridor, most of them freshmen. He must be on 
duty four nights a week. For this and for punching 
meal tickets in the dining hall, he receives his room 
and board, worth $800 a year. He pays no tuition and 
only $280 in fees. During summers as a camp counselor 
or construction worker, he has cleared $1,000 an- 
nually, using this for clothes, books, and savings for 
his medical education. 
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Time for study, counsel, 


and exercise—but for only 


a couple of dates a month 


@ Six hundred of the 3,000 Catholics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan paid five dollars this year to 
join the Newman Club, with headquarters in the 
Father Gabriel Richard Center. Jim Nelligan has 
served as a hall representative, persuading Catholics 
to take out membership. But members or not, all 
Catholics may attend Mass at St. Mary’s student 
church and participate in the full range of the New- 
man Club’s religious, cultural, and social activities. 
Nelligan ushers at the 8 A.M. Mass on Sundays and 
tries to attend Mass one day during the week. 

The Newman chaplain is Father John F. Bradley, 
Ph.D., assisted by Father John J. Fauser. G.B. 
Harrison, the noted Shakespearean scholar, has 
served as Newman Club faculty adviser for many 
years. Michigan offers no credit courses in religion. 
To make up for this deficiency, the Newman chap- 
lains—as well as a number of ministers and rabbis— 
sponsor a variety of non-credit courses. The priests 
teach Church history, scholastic philosophy, Sacred 
Scripture, Christian morality and ethics, and legal 
and medical ethics. Several hundred students take 
the courses. 

Nelligan, who received most of his elementary 
and high-school education in public schools, has not 
enrolled for these courses, largely because he is 
pressed for time (while attending Notre Dame, he 
took the required religion courses). His few free 
hours are given over to hunting and skin diving. He 
works out in the university gymnasium for an hour 
or two a week; handball is a favorite exercise. He 
has no steady girl friend and confines his dating to 
a movie or Newman Club dance twice a month. 








Committed to a serious study program, 
Nelligan climbs stairs to undergraduate 
library, far left; he brings a religious 
problem to the Newman chaplain, Father John 
Bradley; he exercises in gym Saturday morning 
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Nelligan, in a leisurely moment with roommate, 
Dan Talham; below, with friends 
at a Newman Club Communion Breakfast 








@ Having attended a Catholic and a secular uni. 
versity, Jim Nelligan realizes that unless a Cath.§ f 
olic student assumes a personal responsibility fo, 
his religious conduct, it is easy to slide into thef 
moral relativism found on the secular campus. He 
has discovered that the secular university present 
an attitude of indifference toward religion fag 
more than one of hostility. The goals which the 
university proposes are simply secular and ma 
terialistic; to develop a spiritual dimension, the 
Christian student must tap the resources of hig 
own religious faith. Nelligan cannot recall any 
professor who deliberately distorted Catholig 
teaching or ridiculed the faith of Catholics. Nell. 
gan, of course, has concentrated on a scientific 
curriculum; the classroom experience of a psy- 
chology, sociology, or history major might con 
ceivably be different. For instance, a number of 
Catholics at Michigan have mentioned the ar 
thropology department as one in which only the 
hardiest faith would survive. 

A considerable part of the educational experk 
ence on any campus includes that favorite stw 
dent pastime, the “bull session.” These i 
promptu gatherings are not always confined to aml 
analysis of sex problems. Father Bradley, the 
Newman chaplain, has observed that whenever 
session turns to basic questions, the debate nat 
rows down to the existence of God and the pa 
He plays in one’s life. Before the presidentia 
election last November, questions about the Cath 
olic Church were a “hot” subject on the camp 
Nelligan found himself sharpening his own rea 
soning to defend the Church. (He voted fof 
Nixon. ) 

Father Bradley estimates that about 10 pe 
cent of the Catholic students at Michigan abando 
their faith during the four years on campus; so 
return to the sacraments in later years. On the 
other hand, between 150 and 200 non-Catholic 
annually enroll for instructions in the faith and 
an average of sixty students a year are baptized 
Father Bradley has noticed that Catholic under 
graduates fluctuate between active religious pra 
tice and inactivity. Graduate students usuall 
settle down into either committed Catholicism ¢ 
apostasy. Father Bradley, like many Newmai 
chaplains, reports a greater loss of faith through ro 
mantic entanglements than intellectual difficulties. 
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Jim Nelligan has found that responsibility 
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ulties. “Bull sessions” in Nelligan’s room often turn to 


religious questions. The participants have diverse 
backgrounds in many societies 
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Whether or not a Catholic 
emerges from the secular 


university stronger in his faith 


depends on his willingess to 


live his religion on campus 


Nelligan baby-sits during 
Sunday Mass for fellow students who 
are parents. This presumably 

qualifies as a work of mercy 








Jim Nelligan looks ahead to his 


ife as a surgeon. His welfare 
and that of all Catholics on secular 
campuses is vital tothe Church 
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WIDE WORLD 


Hugh Gaitskell, 
head of Britain’s 
Labor Party, 
split on nuclear 
policy 
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General De Gaulle, 
France’s stubborn 
leader, believes 
NATO is just 

a “front” 


Adenauer of 
Germany could 
help Kennedy, 
if he were ten 
years younger ; re 
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WIDE WoRLD WIDE WORLD 
President Kennedy: the security of ; ! 

Europeans from Norway to Turkey depends on his success 
in holding the Western alliance together 





General Lauris Norstad, NATO’s Commander 
in Chief, needs nuclear weapons; but will NATO powers 
let him control their use? 





Harold Macmillan, Britain’s Prime Minister, 
sees that the campaign for nuclear disarmament cuts 
across party lines 








ANY EUROPEANS, even some British, think of 
themselves as “caught between the two Mr. K’s.” 
And if there are indications that Mr. Khrushchev is 
rubbing his hands gleefully at the prospect, every- 
one in the West must hope that Mr. Kennedy will 
give stern thought to a tangled problem that will need all 
his youthful energy and concentration for the next few years. 

Western defense is in the doldrums. Frustration and dis- 
content have never been so deep-seated since the bad days 
shortly after World War IT when Stalin’s Red Imperialism 
threatened to overrun the impoverished and weakened na- 
tions of Western Europe and forced them finally, in the 
interests of survival, to rally to the new North Atlantic Al- 
liance. Yet, early in 1961, the NATO countries are, in 
trade as well as defense, completely at sixes and sevens. 

Look at the facts. Britain, although she preens herself 
(falsely, in the opinion of critics who don’t know her too 
well) on being the most steadfast of allies, is of two minds 
about arming herself further with nuclear weapons. The 
Labor Party, the official Opposition at Westminster, is 
deeply split on this, though its leader, Gaitskell, refuses to 
be bound and led from behind by followers who want him 
to renounce his principles. The present British government, 
despite the political advantages it’s getting out of this 
“crisis of conscience” in the Labor Party, realizes that the 
same “crisis of conscience” is affecting many Britons ir- 
respective of political beliefs. The campaign for nuclear 
disarmament cuts right across party affiliations, embracing 
Communists, Pacifists, and Christians alike, though the 
campaigners have vastly different motives. 

France, under President de Gaulle, has heavier preoccupa- 
tions. This enlightened, undoubtedly great, but somewhat 
arrogant leader, fired with a vision of reviving his country’s 
historic grandeur, is ironically much less interested in the 
security of the West than he should be. Eighteen months 
ago, I wrote that Algeria might make or break De Gaulle. 
Nothing that’s occurred since would persuade me to retract 
that view. No modern nation can go on squandering billions 
of dollars, maintaining its armed forces on a colonial battle- 
field, and vainly trying to crush the rebels of today who will 
almost certainly be the rulers of tomorrow. France has 
been at that for over six years. 

Undeniably, De Gaulle has shown superb courage and 
some statesmanship in pursuing his own unpopular line of 
“Algeria for the Algerians.” But until he reconciles French 
Settlers, strong Army elements, and Right-Wing extremists to 


Should the Polaris missile 


be used to defend Europe? President 


Kennedy will have to make a wise 


decision, or see NATO crumble 


BY ANDREW BOYLE 


his policy, the possibility of failure—and of revolution— 
stares him in the face. 

Meanwhile. this proud French leader stands aloof from 
NATO. He continues to deny General Lauris Norstad the 
use of French bases, because he is convinced that members 
of the Alliance must be treated as equal partners and there- 
fore trusted with the control of atomic warheads. 

Of the other two main, European partners in the Alliance, 
Western Germany and Italy, only Western Germany is 
as politically and economically sound as she looks. Mr. 
Kennedy would certainly have less to worry him, as far as 
Europe is concerned, if only Dr. Konrad Adenauer were 
ten years younger. No shrewder or more enduring politician 
has stepped onto the European scene in the postwar era. 

The NATO Council meeting held in Paris last Decem- 
ber was empty and disappointing. It reflected many of the 
strains that are weakening the Alliance. Whether Nixon 
or Kennedy had won the neck-and-neck race for the White 
House, the same problems would have faced the victor. 

It cannot be denied that during the last year and a half 
of Eisenhower’s regime, there was a definite decline in 
American prestige abroad. The spy-plane incidents, the 
collapse of the Paris Summit Conference before it started, 
and the showmanship of Mr. Khrushchev on his visits to 
Europe and the United States were doubly unfortunate, be- 
cause they happened to coincide with a kind of stalemate 
in the nuclear arms race. During the feverish preliminaries 
to the presidential election campaign, fewer Europeans than 
ever before were in any mood to trust the Americans. The 
fear of a nuclear conflict touched off by accident, or worse 
by sheer carelessness, infected millions of people with no 
political axes of their own to grind. 

The dollar crisis was uppermost in their minds. In fact, 
the quite reasonable demand that European nations should 
assume a bigger share of defense costs was, in the circum- 
stances, the only concrete contribution they could offer. No 
final decision could be taken on the one revolutionary pro- 
posal that has been in the air for some time: the suggestion 
that General Norstad, the NATO Commander in Chief, 
should have at his disposal a number of the new, American, 
nuclear submarines equipped with Polaris rockets. One of 
Mr. Kennedy’s first and most delicate tasks as President will 
be to decide whether Western Europe should be defended 
by Polaris—and how much Western Europe should pay 
toward the cost and upkeep. Norstad and his experts want 
five of these fully armed submarines to be handed over be- 
fore the end of 1963. With such a nucleus of powerful 
weapons, mobile and largely undetectable, the Western De- 
fense Organization would be better able than ever before to 
meet any Soviet challenge and deter it. 

But there’s a double snag in the Norstad modernization 
program. Quite apart from the question of expense and 
how it’s to be shared, the question of weapon control must 
be faced. If the Kennedy Administration insists that West- 
ern Europe must pay for its share of Polaris-fitted sub- 
marines, it’s almost certain that the European members of 
NATO will insist in turn on the right to control their use. 
Under the laws now in force, this final right—subject only 
to consultation with the Allies—rests with the Government 
of the United States. Any change will require the approval 
of Congress, and that approval won’t come without con- 
troversy. But to leave it untouched, in view of the internal 
stresses and strains that affect Britain, France, and Western 
Germany, is to risk a fatal split of the Alliance. And per- 
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Kennedy will have to review Western defense structure 


haps, indeed, the time is approaching for all parties to 
the argument to decide if NATO is any longer necessary 
in its present form. 

President de Gaulle isn’t alone in thinking that NATO 
has never been much more than a “front” which wouldn't 
survive a serious blow. The famous “shield” of which suc- 
cessive Supreme Commanders, from Eisenhower to Norstad, 
have boasted has been from the start more an instrument 
of psychological warfare than anything else. 

In the late forties, when it was estimated that the Rus- 
sians could call on 150 divisions at will to overrun Western 
Europe and when Adenauer’s Germany was still helpless and 
bankrupt, only the United States Strategic Air Force stood 
between Stalin and his objective. The air bases leased or 
occupied by the Americans in Britain, Europe. and the 
Middle and Far East represented the only real deterrent. 
And history will say that the deterrent worked. 

Meanwhile, the conventional forces and weapons needed 
to defend the West from invasion were being slowly built 
up. But the fifteen member countries of NATO could 
muster front-line formations only a fraction the size of their 
potential enemy's. We shall never know how the NATO 
ground troops would have acquitted themselves in battle, 
with or without the aid of tactical nuclear weanons. The 
very fact that such troops existed (and that behind them 
stood air forces capable of delivering a knockout blow) was 
sufficient for ten uneasy years to deter Stalin and his heirs. 

We may trace the present phase of uncertainty beyond 
last year’s diplomatic setbacks to the triumph of the Soviet 
Union in the early stages of the outer space race. By late 
1958, the Strategic Air Command was clearly becoming 
obsolescent. Both Washington and NATO recognized this. 
By then, too, the first American missiles of intermediate 
range, the Thor and Jupiter rockets, were ready. Since they 
are of too-short range for operational use on American soil, 
NATO undertook to deploy them in Europe. 

For the first time, NATO ran into political trouble, and 
not only with President de Gaulle. One by one. all the 
member countries, except Britain, Italy, and Turkey, found 
military or political reasons for banning the weapons from 
their soil. In effect, the sixty Thor bases in Britain have 
been Europe's sole rocket defense since. 

Yet if Western Europe had been less reluctant to accept 
the Thors and Jupiters, the United States would have landed 
a colossal arms bill and the present run on the dollar might 
have happened earlier and at a more embarrassing m-ment. 
As it is, the reluctance of NATO’s European members 
probably saved the American taxpayer a lot of money. 
What Norstad hones for now is to replace the Thors and 
Jupiters with the Polaris or, if this proves too much to ask, 
at least with the Pershing. 

Norstad faces two major difficulties. The first is the older 
and tougher of the two: how to overcome the unwillingness 
of Europeans. The second rests with President Kennedy: 
whether, in return for a bigger share of the support costs, 
the NATO powers in Europe shall be permitted to control 
the use of their own nuclear warheads. 


The development of terrifying weapons means 
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The two problems are intertwined. It is impossible to 
predict whether they can be solved by compromise. The 
idea of NATO as a third nuclear force between the two 
continental nuclear giants, the United States and the Soviet 
Union, looks all very well in the abstract. What does it 
amount to in practice? It means that General Lauris Nor- 
stad, as a strategic realist, would like to make good the 
deficiencies of his Command by laying in a stock of the 
new ultimate in nuclear weapons. 

The beauty of the Polaris (or the Pershing) from a de- 
fense planner’s point of view is simple. We may take it 
that Norstad would prefer to go without the atomic sub- 
marines rather than be deprived of the fantastic missiles 
they carry. For the Polaris. like the Pershing, could easily 
be transported by road or canal from one end of Europe to 
another. Because it is so mobile on land, it is almost as 
invulnerable as when fired from the depths of the ocean and 
would have the added advantage. of being under the direct 
ope-ational control of the Supreme Commander. 

All this presupposes, of course, that the NATO powers 
will be prepared to surrender operational control of an 
ultimate weapon to Norstad or anyone else. It also presup- 
poses that the same powers will be prepared to pay through 
the nose for the privilege of partly owning the weapon. It 
would be a grave political mistake to underrate the popular 
feelings of open hostility or plain revulsion among the 
Europeans. This is a factor which the new President will 
have to reckon with in reviewing the whole Western de- 
fense dilemma. 


HE WEAPON-CONTROL question will remain even 
when the dollar crisis has passed. “War,” said Cle- 


menceau, “is too dangerous a business to be left to the § 


generals.” While NATO remains in its present form, 

a loosely knit alliance of equals, the frustrations of 
Norstad are certain to increase rather than diminish. The 
Supreme Commander mivht well turn Clemenceau’s phrase 
on its head and retort: “War is too dangerous a business to 
he left to public opinion and unwieldly political committees.” 
For that is the position today and that has been the position 
of drift since the middle of 1958, when it first became ap- 
parent that NATO had lost its original purpose owing to the 
ranid development of new and terrifying weapons of mass 
destruction. 

The place of NATO in a changing world is still obscure. 
The concept of NATO as a third nuclear force raises more 
difficulties than it promises to solve. If there had been 
more progress toward a United States of Europe, the pros- 
pect would have been much brighter. And President Ken- 
nedy would have had less to worry about. 

Polaris has virtually put American, overseas bomber 
bases out-of-date. Polaris, in restoring to the United States 
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and her allies their former strategic initiative, may speed § 


the return home of American forces and thus ease the United 
States Treasury’s burdens. But Polaris will prove a political 
boomerang of catastrophic dimensions if it leads to the dis- 
integration of the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance before its 
time. The first assignment of the young Mr. Kennedy, with 
his destiny as President of the United States, which is the 
strongest partner in the Alliance, must be to prevent that. 
On his success hang the hopes and prayers of all good 
Europeans, from Norway to Turkey. For their security may 
depend on it. 
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| (; h [ | ST | a 1 A good man’s life is like a light showing the way to his people. And when 
scure. the man has gone, there still remains the afterglow. Harry Lauder, the 
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famous singer, often recalled this truism by telling the story of his boyhood 

days in Scotland. In the gathering of the gloom, he said, he loved to watch the 

work of the local lamplighter. With the coming of dusk, the man appeared in the 
village street, carrying a torchlight in his hand. The long, cobblestone road, lined 

with lamp posts, stretched before him. Tying his torch to a tall, thin pole, he 

raised it on high and set forth on his daily journey. From lamp to lamp he 

went, leaving a trail of lights behind him. As he approached the end of the village, 

the road sloped gently downward. It was while going down this road that the man soon 
disappeared from the boy’s view. But not so soon did the torchlight. Fascinated, 
the boy could still see his torch burning brightly against the darkening sky. The life 
of every Christian should be a light to his fellow men while he is living, leaving a 
warm afterglow when he is dead. This is the way of life we have received from 
Christ, the Light of the World. Christ’s light shone with special brightness the day 
He traveled the hard, rough road to Calvary. Christian tradition has divided that 
glorious journey into fourteen stations. Each station is like a lamp at which our 
Lord stopped and lit a light to show us “the way” through the common crises of life. 
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At the First Station, Our Lord lighted a lamp to 
show us the way to act under unjust accusation. He 
permitted Himself to be falsely accused, unfairly 
tried, and unjustly condemned. He found Himself 
hotly opposed by leaders of religion and leaders of 
government, and by the raging mob stirred to mass 
hysteria. He used all reasonable measures to prove 
His innocence, but He failed. Caught in such a trap, 
how should a man act? A real man cannot crawl in 
cowardice. Neither should he wildly rage in hateful 
defiance. To take such bitter medicine without be- 
coming embittered, there indeed is a test of a man. 

Every man, sometime, is presented with a heavy 
cross not of his own making. It may be the case of 
a grave deformity from birth, a young athlete maimed 
for life, a mother losing an only child, or the family 
breadwinner told he has an incurable disease. What 
does a real man do? Rebel against the Lord of life? 
Live out his life in destructive self-pity? In the Second 
Station, Our Lord shows us the way to accept the cross 
we hadn’t asked for. 

But what do we do when the cross gets so heavy that 
it crushes us to the ground? When we have an im- 
portant job to do, we struggle again to our feet; we try 
again, as Our Lord teaches us in the Third Station. 

One of life’s oldest dilemmas is to find ourselves 
torn between love and duty. There comes a day when 
every close-knit family finds itself breaking up. The 
call to marriage, to religious life, to public service, 
to business, to war—these are life’s duties constantly 
demanding the separation of loved ones. When such 
calls demand supreme sacrifice, separation becomes 
acute. In the Fourth Station, Our Lord shows how 
duty must take preeminence over the most lawful 
sentiment. Mary, painfully but willingly, approves 
her Son’s choice. 

In this life, everybody needs somebody. No man 
in need should be too proud to accept a helping hand. 
And the helper seldom knows how great a good he 
may be doing. The Fifth Station shows how even the 
Son of God permitted Simon, the farmhand from 
Cyrene, to help Him redeem the world! 

A compassionate woman bravely stepped forth 
from the jeering mob and wiped away the bloody 
sweat and tears streaming down the face of Jesus. He 
left the imprint of His face on her towel. This Sixth 
Station reminds us that whenever our heart goes out 
to God, the image of God appears in our soul. 


EN OFTEN rise after falling down once. But 

falling twice under the same unbearable load? 

Sometimes it is easier to lie there and die. In 

the Seventh Station, Our Lord teaches us not 
to be quitters, but that we should struggle up again 
and get on with the unfinished work. 

The Eighth Station shows some compassionate 
Jewish women offering Our Lord their tears of pity. 
Knowing what they and their children will have to 
suffer because of Jerusalem's great refusal, Our Lord 
offers them the deep compassion of His own heart. 
He grieves for others’ sorrows, when He Himself is 
being crucified. 

The Ninth Station shows Jesus rising after falling 
a third time. In merely human ventures, a man may 
grow discouraged, change his mind, and change his 
job. But in any work assigned by God, no man should 
quit. Whether it is work for others or the work of 
winning our soul’s salvation, He will give us the 
strength to reach our goal. So, no matter how many 
times we fail, while an ounce of strength is left we 
struggle upward and onward—till the goal is reached. 
It is easy to carry ourselves with manly assurance 
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when we are well-dressed, well-fed, and backed by 
the applause of the crowd. But to remain a man when 
publicly stripped of all honor, all moral support, even 
our garments, here is a tremendous test of a man! The 
Tenth Station shows how such a man can still re- 
main a man. 

Troubles, every so often, have a habit of piling up 
on us. When they do, we usually hope that one day, 
this side of the grave, our problems will be straight- 
ened out and things once more be as they used to be. 
But there comes a day when we have to face up to 
the fact that we have reached the point of no return 
on our way to the grave. We will then begin to feel 
the nails that seek to seal our earthly doom. The 
Eleventh Station shows us the way to accept our exit 
with Christlike love. 

Christian devotion treasures, for constant medita- 
tion, the seven last words of Jesus as so many rays 
of light floodlighting the way straight into the arms 
of God. In the Twelfth Station, Jesus shows us that, 
with God’s grace, we can triumph over the greatest 
of agonies and safely enter eternal life. 


UR MODERN system of hospitals, homes for the 

aged, and funeral parlors, is generally speak- 

ing, a good thing. But worldlings abuse the 

system to run out on those hard realities of 
life which Christian love demands they should face. 
In the Thirteenth Station we see Mary standing there 
beside the cross, waiting with open arms to receive 
the body of her murdered son. 

The Fourteenth Station shows Jesus laid in the 
tomb. His earthly suffering is over. But what of the 
pain and loneliness of those this side of the tomb? 
What of His mother, Mary, and John, and Mary 
Magdalene? What of the holy women of Jerusalem 
and men like Joseph of Arimathea? They do not yet 
share His joy of heaven. They are plunged in grief. 
Yet, they share the comfort of His release from suf- 
fering. More important, despite their sense of loss, 
their hearts are warmed and their minds are fired 
by the afterglow of His wondrous life. 

But this afterglow of Christ’s life was infinitely more 
than the lingering loveliness of a beautiful sunset and 
vastly more than the inspiring example of a good 
man who had just died. Christ was not only The Way. 
He also called Himself Truth. He called Himself 
Life. He called Himself Light of the World. He had 
a claim to these tremendous titles only because He 
is God as well as perfect Man. And because He is 
God, He could promise: “Behold I am with you all 
ees 

Every word Our Lord spoke or every deed He 
performed is a source of light concerning the real 
meaning of God, of man, and of life. And the sum 
of His teaching is that God became Man to make 
man a god! But such divine transformation demands 
our personal effort. It often demands pain and a 
sense of loss as we follow the way from our earthly 
condition to a heavenly one. Life has a way of cast- 
ing aside the soft, pleasure-loving person who refuses 
to struggle. The Kingdom of God, says Sacred Scrip- 
ture, is not for cowards. “Thank God for our 
enemies,” wryly remarked Pere Teilhard de Chardin. 
He added that God does not ask the Christian “to 
swoon in the shadow, but to climb in the light, of the 
cross.” Those who dream only of earthly utopias 
cannot understand this mystery of the Cross. But 
for those gifted with the faith, the Fourteen Stations 
are fourteen lamps lit by God to show us the way, 
amid the common crises of life, to true life here on 
earth and life everlasting hereafter. 
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WOMAN to WOMAN 


BY KATHERINE BURTON 


The Way Readers React 


Rarely do I write here twice on the same topic. This is 
not a page of debate—and then, too, there are so many 
things to write about. However, I am going to duplicate my 
December topic somewhat by reporting on results. 

In December, I wrote of the aged who had no one to re- 
member them at that feast of affection. I had expected a 
few requests but was utterly unprepared for an avalanche 
of more than three hundred letters answering my plea. Since 
the weather was very bad and the mails heavy at that sea- 
son, some letters reached me several weeks after they were 
written, too late to send a Christmas package from Cali- 
fornia or Canada, to say nothing of places nearer by. Not 
prepared for all this, I had no lists of other houses and could 
not have worked the matter out anyway in my limited time. 
To the late ones I suggested a dollar bill in a New Year’s 
card; the Sisters would buy what the recipient wanted. 

The letters which came to me were a delight. For one 
thing, many of them added personal words, expressing great 
satisfaction with THE SIGN and saying they had enjoyed 
my own page. Being modest, I do not list here the com- 
plimentary remarks, but it was nice to get these instead of 
letters from people saying I was all wrong on wine, women’s 
clothes, art, music, or that Maryland was not first in wel- 
coming Catholics. There were no bitter pills sent me for 
my own good, but just lots of fine Christmas candy. 


The Well of Kindness 


Some letters asked for two or even more names. Others 
suggested sending birthday cards or valentines. Many spoke 
of their own old folks. Here are a few excerpts: ““We don’t 
stop to think that ours are cared for with us, but how many 
haven’t anyone?” . . . “My mother died last year and this 
will be in memory of her.” . . . “I am a registered nurse 
who remembers how disappointed old folks were whose 
very own people had forgotten them.” . . . “Your article 
brought back to mind the many times I visited one of these 
homes as a child when my grandmother was there. It never 
occurred to me since then to remember these old people, 
but I will now.” . . . “Perhaps next year the women in our 
Rosary Society can take more names.” . . . “My grandfather 
made the journey home last month. I miss him terribly. 
Could you see if an old gentleman will adopt me?” .. . 
“Perhaps we receive so much at this time that we forget to 
help others.” . . . “I lost my grandfather recently. Instead 
of a floral spray for his grave at Christmas, I'd like to send 
something to a lonely old gentleman around his age. I 
know my grandfather would be pleased.” . . . “My mother 
died this year. She has been so alive in our memory that 
Wwe try to do the things that would please her. This I know 
Ils one.” . . . “Your article reached into my conscience and 
my heart. Thank you for helping me find a need I can fill.” 

And there were letters from old people too: “I am a 
widow seventy-eight years old, but I am one of the lucky 
Ones. I live with a son. I have a small pension so would 


like to help in a small way.” . . . “Your plea went straight to 
the heart, as your articles do, but this has special appeal, 
for I am in the same category—elderly, retired, not too well, 
but not, thanks to the grace of God, lonely, for I live in 
the home of a nephew. Could I send someone a dollar? I 
am on a pension but one can always shave a little.” 

More than one wrote she would send small gifts during 
the year to the name she received. Others wrote, “We hope 
to make this an annual event.” And then, a few days ago, 
came another letter, this from one of the people at the 
Home, who wrote, “This was the most wonderful Christmas 
ever for all of us at the Little Sisters Home in New York 
and we hope all over the country. Some of the ladies 
wanted to adopt us as their grandfathers and grandmothers 
and we were happy to be that. It was so nice receiving 
packages from all over, and we shared each other’s joy in 
opening them.” 

Not only women wrote me asking for names, however. 
There were also quite a few requests from men. And the 
thanks of the old ladies are, of course, only in a small de- 
gree mine. They belong to all of you, the hundreds who 
responded. For of what use is an appeal unless the answer 
comes? 


Our Gifts and Christ 


In this weary and worn, glittering and tawdry and golden 
and difficult yet ever hopeful world, it does make one 
pause and do some thinking. We tend to talk in editorials 
these days. soberly or jokingly, in satire or sadness, of the 
present state of people. Until something special like this 
comes up, we tend to leave unused the great well of kind- 
ness that is deep in people. Christmas, it is true, has been 
debased from its lofty height and is today often lost in the 
market place, where merchandise is made to seem the 
Christmas answer. One wants to say with Margaret Fish- 
back: 

“Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 

What have you got to do with them?” 

The giving of sums of money to large causes and to the 
missions is necessary and good in our age, but there is still 
lots of room for person-to-person giving. The basis of our 
faith is the words of Christ, and He addressed the individual 
on his responsibility to his neighbor. When we feed or 
clothe or give a cup of cold water, He said, we feed and 
refresh Him. Saint Martin cut his great cloak in two and 
gave half to the beggar. Lancelot, clad in armor and seek- 
ing the Grail, came home to find that his own home held 
it. It was love for others: 

“He must be faced with stronger mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.” 

It is a small thing to buy articles, do them up, mail them 
to someone who is unknown but needs, on Christ’s birth- 
day, a message of that love He bade us feel for each other. 
During His life on earth, He gave many gifts, but perhaps 
one of the loveliest was His last—when He gave His mother 
into the care of John. 
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OUNDED, AC SHE HERSELF HAD BEEN 
NIECIAL WAY RECERVED FOR WOMEN WHO 
EIEIR CH{[LDREN SUFFER... 


7, WE 


The morning sun gleamed through the latticed French doors making a com- 
plicated pattern of fight and shadow on the carpet, bedspread, and furniture. 
It highlighted the lavender tones in Mrs. Williston’s silver hair and added 
sparkle to the silver buttons on. her lavender dress. The diamonds on her left 
hand sent forth answering rainbow flashes as her fingers moved in a constant 
rhythm. But Mrs. Williston was not aware of sunlight. Her mind was wholly 
occupied with the stack of white cards that lay on the desk in front of her. 
Turning them over, one by one, she stopped at intervals to copy a name on 
to a sheet of pale gray notepaper. 

Shirley Newman. Constance Parker. Angela Peel. Writing the names in 
her firm, even script, she saw, in mental procession, the parents of each girl 
and, still more clearly, the grandparents who were—or had been—her per- 
sonal friends. These were the first families of Crewville, the inner circle of its 
society. Too small for debutantes, the town was still large enough te in- 
dulge an allied form of snobbery. This was the Junior Waltz Group, and 
Mrs. Williston was its arbiter. On her—by right of interest, seniority, and 
control of Crewville’s largest fortune—trested the duty of choosing those girls 
who would form the nucleus of the smart, younger set. It was a delicate re- 














sponsibility but not a difficult one. For 
Mrs. Williston, as she thumbed through 
the cards cataloguing that year’s high- 
school graduates, the names of the elect 
shone with a special radiance and the 
various elements that added up to 
eligibility weighed themselves on in- 
visible scales. 

And then, nearing the end of the 
stack, she did pause, though her decision 
about the name she seemed to study 
was already made. Ellie Rolland, it said 
on the card. But Mrs. Williston saw 
another name, and with it she saw much 
more. Velma Barry. Her lips formed the 
syllables. Velma Barry, who had mar- 
ried Arthur Rolland and whose only 
daughter was now eighteen. The 
Barrys were dry goods and the Rollands 
were law. Money on one side, posi- 
tion on the other. Enough of both to 
give Ellie full claim to Junior Waltz 
Group membership. 

Yet Mrs. Williston, while she sat 
and stared at the card as if each letter 
had a special meaning, set up in her 
mind an impassable barrier. Velma 
Barry. This time she spoke the name 
in a half-audible whisper, and a crowd 
of mental images brought her almost 
physical pain. It seemed then that it 
was toward this moment that she had 
long been working. Her sponsorship 
of the Junior Waltzers—all that she 
had put into the group, in effort, in 
enthusiasm, in backing —seemed to 
have been building to this, that she 
could today find on a card the name of 
Velma Barry’s daughter and pass it by. 


WENTY YEARS. She drew the 
chiffon scarf more closely about 
her shoulders. In spite of the 
day’s warmth, she felt a chill. 
A chill that came with the memory of 
that long-ago autumn day when her 
own daughter had come unexpectedly 
home from college. Mrs. Williston had 
been sitting that morning too at her 
desk, busy with household accounts. 
She looked up at the sound of the front 
door opening, of running footsteps on 
the stairs. Seeing Susan on her threshold, 
a little withdrawn, not quite willing to 
approach her, she felt at first surprise 
and then, observing her more closely, 
dismay. The girl’s gay plaid suit con- 
trasted sharply with her pale face. 
“I’m home to stay,” was her brief 
response to her mother’s worried ques- 
tioning. “Nothing happened. No, I’m 
not in any kind of trouble. But I’m 
never going back. Please, mother—” 
This in such a tortured tone that Mrs. 
Williston crushed down her need for 
information. “—I don’t want to talk 
about it.” 
And it was not till late that night 
that, sitting in the dark on the edge of 
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Susan’s bed, one hand on the girl’s 
heaving shoulders, the other stroking 
her hair, the mother heard the story. 

“The Chi Rhos—” The words came 
in broken groups, between sobs. “They 
don’t want me—they rushed me—asked 
me to parties—I thought—I was so 
sure—they liked me—and then I—I 
didn’t get a bid.” 

“My dear, there’s been a mistake.” 
Mrs. Williston spoke not only to com- 
fort but with conviction. The girls of 
Crewville’s best families who went to 
the state university all pledged Chi Rho. 
It was a long-standing tradition. 

“No.” Susan turned her head a little, 
and her mother sensed without seeing 
the torment in her eyes. “It’s not a 
mistake. I was— In the long pause 
she seemed to be gathering strength for 
the word. “I was blackballed.” 

“Oh, no.” Something of the girl’s 
shock communicated to the mother. 

“It was Velma. She hates me—be- 
cause I dated Tommy—it’s her way of 
getting even.” 

“But Velma alone can’t keep you 
out. If the others—” 

“She can—she did. That’s how it 
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® Statistics show that statistics 


are inaccurate. 
— Dublin Opinion 
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works. If one girl in a sorority doesn’t 
like you, that’s enough. And Velma’s 
a senior—and from my own home town 
—so the others take her word, think 
there’s something wrong with me. Oh, 
mom, I just can’t bear it.” 

“Darling, it’s all right. Simply a mis- 
understanding. Tll clear it all up in 
the morning.” Her mind was busy with 
plans. First she’d phone Velma’s 
mother. If that didn’t do it, therc was 
other pressure she could bring. But she 
rather thought a talk with Mrs. Barry 
would be sufficient. “You'll be a Chi 
Rho, I promise you.” 

“Oh, no.” In her urgency Susan 
pushed herself upright. “Oh, mother, 
no! You can’t—you mustn’t do any- 
thing. They don’t want me, don’t you 
see, and if you were to try—oh, it 
would make everything worse.” 

“But they do want you, dear. 
only Velma who—” 

“They did.” The retort was vehe- 
ment. “I’m sure they did. But now 
Velma’s told them I don’t know what 
all. And anyway, even if they still like 
me, even if they'd be willing to have 
me except for Velma—well, they 
wouldn't if you managed it, not if I was 
pushed on them from outside, against 
their voting. And I couldn’t stand it. 
You must understand that.” 


It’s 





Mrs. Williston almost understood anj 
so said nothing to Mrs. Barry. Almoy i 
understanding, too, her daughter 
sense of disgrace, she gave in to her 
refusal to return to the university, |g 
her transfer to a distant, girls’ school 
Through the years, the rending scene 
had remained deeply etched on the 
mother’s memory. On Susan _ herself 
married now and with children of he; 
own, it seemed to have left no scars 
She was even able to make light refer. 
ence to it. Something had brought it 
to mind on her last visit home and Mrs 
Williston, instinctively tensing, had been 
surprised to see her daughter shake 
her head with a self-deprecating smile, 

“Remember the night I chewed up 
the pillow over that sorority thing” 
Her tone, unbelievably, implied that 
her mother might have forgotten. ‘| 
really took things hard in those days,” 
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ND MRs. Williston, smiling weakly, 
changed the subject because for 
her there was still hurt in recall. 
ing the quivering shoulders and 

tear-ravaged face. But today triumph 
overrode the hurt since retribution, in 
its most perfect because most parallel 
form, lay within reach. By the simple 
omission of the name of Velma’ 
daughter she was, she knew, con 
demning Velma to the same anguished 
vigil that twenty years ago had been 
her own. 

She broke off her reverie and quickly 
completed the list. Soon the other} 
ladies of the Waltz Group Committe 
arrived to lunch together, make plans} 
and divide duties for the annual dancef 
at which new members would be in 
ducted. To Mrs. Andrews went the 
list of names with a pack of invitations 
for addressing and mailing. & 

“Hm-m.” She scanned the list withf 
pursed lips, nodding with satisfaction§ 
over most of the names, raising hetf 
eyebrows over one or two.. “Gratt) 
Hilliard? I shouldn’t have thousht-} 
but of course her father—oh, I suppos 
we must have her. Mm-m. Yes. Bul 
Carla Moss—do you really think—wel§ 
I daresay you know best. Mma§ 
Really a lovely group of girls. It “ 
be a good party.” Her running com) 
mentary, half to herself, called for ™ 
response. Then, suddenly, she looked up 
in surprise. “But, my dear, did yo 
know you'd left off Ellie Rolland?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Williston. “I knovp 
that.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Andrews. 

The other ladies, though they 10} 
looked surprised, said nothing at af 
There was nothing more to say. ™ 
one, Mrs. Williston knew, would quesj 
tion her decision. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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BY JERRY COTTER 


* Movie Reviews in Brief 


MISTY is an answer to those who feel that the movies must 
veer away from sex-and-crime themes. Though primarily a 
story for the family audience, there is enough excitement 
and appeal for all but the sensation-seekers. David Ladd, 
who seems on the way to surpassing his father’s fame, is 
cast as a twelve-year-old orphan who goes with his younger 
sister to live on tiny Chincoteague Island, Virginia. Their 
grandparents are ranchers who raise the famous Assateague 
ponies, small descendants of Arabian horses said to have 
been shipwrecked on the island around the year 1500. Each 
year the ponies are rounded up and swim across the channel 
for an auction. The story is uncluttered and familiar, but 
the fresh backgrounds, excitements of the roundup, and 
appealing performances by young Ladd, Pam Smith, and 
Arthur O’Connell give this a special attraction. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


HAND IN HAND is a modern parable dealing with racial 
tolerance. The protagonists are two English children, a 
Catholic boy and a Jewish girl. Without any of the 
precocity marring so many child performances, the young- 
Sters learn a simple lesson in understanding. It is a basically 
thin plot, but there is sensitivity and, above all, the simplicity 
of the children to compensate for an occasional creaky note 
in the telling. John Gregson, Sybil Thorndike, and Finlay 
Currie, competent adult actors, are background figures to 


Stage 
and Screen 





Pam Smith and David Ladd are orphans who find 


” 


adventure on their grandparents’ ranch in “Misty 


Philip Needs and Loretta Parry, who learn that the greatest 
tolerance is that of understanding, for it dissipates the fear 
that stems from ignorance. We might add that the level 
above tolerance, which is love, is the natural by-product of 
faith. An even better movie might be made on this offbeat 
idea. (Columbia) 


A compelling drama, tinged with tragedy, TUNES OF 
GLORY is interpreted with brilliance by Alec Guinness and 
John Mills. An unusual, abstract story filmed in the streets 
and the Castle at Edinburgh, it deals with a conflict between 
the commander of a Scottish regiment (Guinness), and his 
replacement (Mills). The latter is a school-tie, cerebral type 
of officer, while Guinness is a man from the ranks. Their 
eventual conflict is bitter and inevitably designed for a 
tragic conclusion. A provocative theme, it deals with the 
human strengths as well as frailties, in dramatically exciting 
terms. Even the wail of the bagpipes is evocative in this 
production which blends many moods and concepts. (Lopert) 


Dean Martin and Shirley MacLaine team up in ALL IN A 
NIGHT’S WORK, a labored and vacuous farce that lacks 
both charm and humor. A throwback to the era when a 
series of improbable scenes festooned on a skeleton story 
and passed off as a comedy, this leans heavily on the repu- 
tations, if not the acting, of stars Dean Martin and Shirley 
MacLaine. Neither they nor the writers have been able 
to salvage this shipwrecked slapstick. (Paramount) 
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Ferdinand W. Demara, Jr., impersonator extraordinary, is 
the subject of THE GREAT IMPOSTER. He is an interest- 
ing clinical study, but hardly a character to admire in any 
sense. His widely publicized careers include periods as a 
teacher, a Trappist monk, a surgeon, and a prison authority. 
Demara assumed these identities from time to time and 
succeeded in an almost fantastic way. As a surgeon, he 
performed several operations before being discovered. The 
script treats the subject in an amusing manner, presents no 
moral, and offers practically no explanation of Demara’s 
strange conduct. It is amusing in spots, and if it had a pur- 
pose might even be considered worthwhile. Tony Curtis 
plays the title role -with cocky confidence, and there are 
good portrayals by Edmond O’Brien, Raymond Massey, 
Karl Malden, Arthur O’Connell, and Joan Blackman. (Uni- 
versal-International ) 


THE ANGRY SILENCE is a tense, British-made dramati- 
zation of a real-life episode involving a worker who resents 
an unwarranted strike call. As a union member, he feels it 
his duty to protest by vote when the walkout is called and 
later to refuse to honor the strike. There is a suggestion 
that Communist agents are in back of the strike and the 
ultimate abuse that the nonconformist is subjected to by 
his fellow workers. The film is not only a vigorous plea 
for individual rights; it is a taut and expertly sustained 
drama. Richard Attenborough is fine as the man who en- 
dures, and Pier Angeli is sympathetic as his valiant wife. 
This is both novel and powerful. (Lion International) 


A FEVER IN THE BLOOD is a well-acted, though flimsy, 
glimpse of political corruption and judicial chicanery as it 
might be found in any of fifty states. This time a guberna- 
torial plum is being dangled before the eyes of a judge, a 
district attorney, and a senator who are involved in a mur- 
der trial. The machinations of the trio and the cross-currents 
of corruption, ambition, and weakness make for a complex. 
if not compelling, plot. Don Ameche, Efrem Zimbalist, Jack 
Kelly, Angie Dickinson, Herbert Marshall, Ray Daton, and 
Andra Martin supply the principal bolster to a production 
which has flashes of conviction, but not sufficient to sustain 
two-hours running time. (Warner Bros.) 


Walt Disney returns to the feature-length cartoon field with 
ONE HUNDRED AND ONE DALMATIANS, a lively and 
laugh-filled session with some likable, pen-and-ink characters. 
England is the locale, and dog-napping by a wealthy woman 
with a passion for Dalmatian fur is the theme. The young- 
sters will really enjoy this, and there are more than the 
average number of chuckles for adults. (Buena Vista) 


Sophia Loren is starred with Peter Sellers in a visually at- 
tractive version of George Bernard Shaw’s THE MILLION- 
AIRESS. Crisp, Shavian thrusts are the dominating assets of 
a production that is provocative but generally uneven. It 
ranges a gamut from brilliant to dull, with Sellers a major 
factor and Miss Loren a dubious one. The Shaw philosophy 
and the general tone of the production restrict this to an 
adult audience. (20th Century-Fox) 


CINDERFELLA is Jerry Lewis’ attempt to invert a fairy 
tale and at the same time retain the whimsical charm of 
the original. He does not succeed to any appreciable ex- 
tent. As a male version of Cinderella, forced to be a man- 
of-all-work for his nasty stepmother (Judith Anderson), 
Lewis has a few amusing moments. Ed Wynn is the Fairy 
Godfather, and Anna Marie Alberghetti is the Princess. The 
Count Basie Orchestra enlive7s the nonsense, but there is 
more promise than fulfillment in this zany idea. (Paramount) 
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Charm runneth over in LITTLE ANGEL, a Mexican-made 
film starring Maria Garcia, a seven-year-old Latin version of 
Shirley Temple. Little Maria plays an orphan, living on a 
farm with her grandmother and a hired man who is her best 
and wisest friend. The pastoral mood is marred to a degree 
when Maria faces the first unpleasant fact of life—kinder- 
garten. Another problem occurs when her favorite cow 
refuses to give milk. In company with her friend, Maria 
goes to the shrine at Guadalupe for an answer to her prayers, 
The color photography is used to excellent advantage in the 
scenes at the shrine at the time of the annual pilgrimage. 
The photography is fine, and the performances fit into the 
pattern of an appealing and generally interesting movie. 
TV announcer Hugh Downs is the narrator, and the net re- 
sult is a thoroughly entertaining and different family movie, 
well worth seeing. (Murray) 


THE SAND CASTLE is a simple movie, produced on a 
modest budget and with unknown players and one set, a 
stretch of beach at Laguna, California. It is the story of a 
young boy’s enchanted afternoon at the shore, building a 
wonderful castle, then peopling it in a dream with knights 
and ladies culled from the bathers who have encouraged his 
project. Jerome Hill, who conceived and produced the 
seventy-minute film, stubs his toe in spots but achieves 
genuine artistry in others. This is novel, intriguing, and a 
heartening indication that there are avenues to explore other 
than sex, violence, and depravity. (Hill-deRochemont) 


The rebel yells would resound mightily if HOME IS THE 
HERO had been produced in Elstree or Hollywood. How- 
ever, this Walter Macken story, originally a novel and then 
a play, was filmed in Ireland, with the author and an Abbey 
Players company in the leading roles. It is a dismal tale, in 
which even the humor verges on gloom, about a blustering 
giant (Macken) who kills a man in a joust at the local pub 
and is sentenced to five years in prison. A domineering 
goliath, he is revered by the local sots, but not by his wife. 
teen-age daughter, and the son he had crippled in babyhood. 
They carry on as best they can, but on daddo’s return, he 
discovers that his wife has become a tippler, his pub-pal 
and bride have moved in as paying guests, and his teen-age 
daughter is carrying on with the town bookie. Most of all, 
his guilt complex is outraged to learn that his son is about 
to marry the daughter of the man he killed. The Abbey-ites 
present some magnificent portrayals, especially Eileen Crowe 
(as the subservient spouse), Maire O’Donnell, Joan O’Hara, 
and Harry Brogan, who seems to have bitten by the Barry 
Fitzgerald bug. Macken is one-dimensional as the hulk, and 
Arthur Kennedy is completely outclassed as a boy with a 
complex. Actually, the characters are such that the actors 
are able to evoke little sympathy from the audience, and it 
is strange indeed to find an Irish play in which there is 
absolutely no reference to religion, no mention of the Deity, 
and no indication that any spiritual side exists in their 
characters. Booze, si! Religion, no! (Showcorporation) 


% The New Plays 


Mixing the comic talents of Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker 
was bound to produce a brassy bit of razzle-dazzle, and in 
DO RE MI the result is a fast, funny, and rousing musical 
frolic. Silvers is enmeshed in the raffish world of the juke 
box in this reincarnation, but there remains a bit of Sergeant 
Bilko in him. The characters and the situations are pure 
Runyon, though the story was written by Garson Kanin., 
and with a genial genius like Silvers on hand, the result is 
an old-fashioned Fourth of July. As the resigned spouse 
of a small-time, Broadway operator, Nancy Walker is her 
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usual, delightfully despondent self. Her drooping manner 
and voice provide a perfect foil for the ebullient Silvers. 
Newcomers Nancy Dussault and John Reardon make an 
attractive and effective pair of young lovers. The choreog- 
raphy is spirited and the score a succession of hit melodies. 
The message in this show is entertainment and the mood 
bright and hilarious. It is a good cure for blues, dyspepsia, 
or income tax shudders. 


THE ICE FOLLIES OF 1961 may never be accused of 
originality, but it cannot be denied that the twenty-fifth ver- 
sion of a pretty basic formula is beautiful, whizzy, and just 
about as dazzling as ever. All that need be said is that this 
is an ice show. The figure- 8’s are graced by the addition of 
Ina Bauer, West Germany’s champion, but the highlight is a 
scene in which a dachshund tries a scramble across the rink, 
His name should be in lights! 


Carol Channing is a tall girl with a strange voice and a 
special talent for mimicry. In SHOW GIRL, she puts both 
to excellent, and hilarious, use. Although Jules Munshin 
and Les Quat’ Jeudis help out, this is first and foremost a 
one-woman show. If there is a slight monotony to the ma- 
terial, let it not be said that it displeases the Channing ad- 
dicts, for whether she is giving Marlene Dietrich a raking 
or is playing Switchblade Bess, Carol has her audience 
enthralled. This is night-club humor transplanted to the 
theater, probably the best of its type currently available. 


Eugene Ionesco’s RHINOCEROS finds itself on Broadway, 
when it should be off. Sketch-length, the idea has been 
stretched to a full-evening play, and even for the elect that is a 
bit too much. The Romanian-French playwright has a clever 
idea as the basis of his play, but it is padded beyond its 
worth, despite occasional flashes of brilliance in his com- 
mentary on human frailties. As a disciple of nihilism, 
lonesco surprises somewhat this time by extolling a stand 
against regimentation and amorality. But his play is more 
of an intellectual gambol than a vital drama, as he discusses 
a situation in which all, but one, of the human family be- 
come rhinoceroses. The lone holdout is a meek office clerk 
who refuses to join the herd and thus becomes the only hu- 
man being in the world, surrounded by unthinking, brutal 
beasts. Eli Wallach, Zero Mostel, and Anne Jackson are ef- 
fective in a play which seldom is. 


* Quotable 


“In the last few years, too many reviewers have been guilty 
of condoning plays steeped in sexual decadence and mere 
corruption merely because they (the plays) have been dis- 
guised under the mask of poetry or written with strong 
dramatic power by some of our most successful American 
playwrights.” (Lawrence Langner, co-administrator of The 
Theatre Guild, speaking at the National Theater Conference) 


“If we can convict a motion picture of corrupting morals 
without any witnesses to the sinful act, then why can’t we 
convict a man of arson because he carries a match.” (Eric 


Johnson, president of the Motion Picture Ass’n. of 
America) 


“It is noticeable that Soviet pictures seldom show immorality. 
Some who desire moral health may get the impression from 
Soviet movies that this morality comes from Soviet philos- 
ophy. Though such films may be moral, they are not 
Christian. This is where the matter of commitment comes 
in.” (Andrew Ruszkowski, of the International Catholic 
Cinema Office) 





Seven-year-old Maria Garcia stars in “Little 
Angel,” Mexican-made movie filmed in Colorscope 


In “The Sand 
Castle,” Barry 
Caldwell spends 


an enchanted 
afternoon at 
the shore 





Arthur Kennedy (left) is the son of a man imprisoned for 
a killing in the Irish-made “Home Is the Hero” 
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Flannery O'Connor's self-portrait reveals her 
stern approach to life and fondness for peacocks 













Flannery O'Connor is not 
well known. Yet her fiction is 


praised. In the framework of 





the Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion, she is concerned with 


man’s long struggle with God 





She 
Writes 
Powertul 
Fiction 


ILLEDGEVILLE, Georgia, is a quiet town of some 

10,000 inhabitants which lies about a hundred miles 

from Atlanta. whose predecessor as the state capital 

it was before the Civil War. Among its other dis- 

tinctions, one might mention the fact that it was 
the birthplace of Oliver Hardy, of Laurel and Hardy fame, 
and that among its current residents is Mrs. Barbara Powers, 
the wife of the U-2 pilot who was shot down last spring over 
Russia and convicted of espionage. 

When I was there last fall, Milledgeville was being visited 
by several reporters seeking interviews with Mrs. Powers, 
who had just returned from Moscow. My own purpose 
in coming, however, was quite different. I had come to 
see Flannery O'Connor, one of the most highly regarded 
of younger American writers. 

Her short stories and novels have been receiving increas- 
ing praise from critics and readers both in this country and 
abroad. One English writer has called her the most im- 
pressive talent America has produced since the war, while 
an American critic, Granville Hicks, has said, “If there is 
a young writer who has given clearer evidence of originality 
and power than Flannery O'Connor, I cannot think who 
it is.” 

For commentators such as these, as well as for the small 
but dedicated public that admires her work (she is by no 
means a “popular” writer), what stands out in Miss O’Con- 
nor’s writing is its moral quality, wedded to a high order of 
imagination. For the people she writes about—poor, rural 
Southern Protestants mostly—are caught up in situations of 
spiritual conflict that point to something much wider than 
themselves: they are universal dramas that we all participate 
in. Love and lovelessness, community and loneliness, faith 
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and despair—these are the poles of her art, as they are the 
poles between which all of us lead our lives. \ 

Yet there is nothing sermon-like about these stories. Miss 
O'Connor is concerned in her vocation as an artist to render 
life as she sees it, with exact truth, leaving the explicit 
moral and theological lessons to be drawn by those whose 
function it is. The way she approaches life is deeply shaped 
by her Catholic faith, however. As she says, “The Catholic 
writer, in so far as he has the mind of the Church, will feel 
life from the standpoint of the central Christian mystery: 
that it has for all its horror, been found by God to be worth 
dying for.” 

For various reasons—among them the fact that she lives 
far from any center of cultural activity, that her work 
differs in its underlying religious vision from that of most 
of her eontemporaries, and that she has a painful illness 
that requires her to go about on crutches—a legend to the 
effect that she is a recluse, living in complete isolation, has 
grown up around Flannery O’Connor. 

Even before I met her I learned that this picture was 
thoroughly distorted. Riding on the bus from Atlanta 
through the red-clay country of central Georgia, I fell into 
conversation with a young man who had noticed that I was 
reading Wise Blood, Miss O’Connor’s first novel. He was 
a student at the University of Chicago, on his way home 
from the summer session, and he told me that he was well 
acquainted with the writer and that her home was the scene 
of frequent gatherings in which lively conversations on life 
and literature took place. “Oh, no,” he said, as our bus 
pulled in, “she’s certainly not a hermit, though she’s not 
an extrovert either.” 

Miss O’Connor was waiting for me in a car driven by 
her mother. A brown-haired, slender woman in her thirties, 
she greeted me warmly, speaking in a soft voice with a 
medium-rich Southern accent. Before we went to their 
farm home, a few miles outside of Milledgeville, the O’Con- 
nors showed me the town—the old, pillared mansions along 
the wide residential streets, the red-stone buildings of the 
Georgia State College for Women, which Miss O’Connor 
had attended, the crumbling one-time governor’s mansion 
now occupied by the pfesident of the college, the little 
Church of the Sacred Heart where Milledgeville’s Cath- 
olics worship. Then we drove the short and pleasant ride 
out to the farm. 


HAD read that Miss O’Connor raised peacocks as a 
hobby, and indeed there they were, strutting around the 
main house in lordly possession, although it wasn’t the 
season for their splendid tails to be in bloom. “I like 
having them around,” Miss O’Connor said, as we sat on 
the steps in the late afternoon sunshine and fed a hen and 
her five brown chicks from a can of dried corn kernels, 
chatting at random while Mrs. O’Connor prepared dinner. 
_ Later we sat on rocking-chairs on the porch while night 
insects fluttered against the screens and the sound of some 
animal could be heard occasionally from the darkness out- 
side. I asked Miss O’Connor for a brief autobiographical 
sketch, which she readily gave me, though I could see that 











BY ROBERT DONNER. 


her modesty and reticence made it something of a chore 
for her to talk about herself. 

She was born March 25, 1925, in Savannah, where her 
father was in the real estate business (“there aren’t any 
artists in my background”). Later he became an appraiser 
for the FHA and in 1938 the family moved to Milledge- 
ville, which was Mrs. O’Connor’s home town. Flannery 
(she was christened Mary Flannery, dropping the first name 
when she began to publish, though her friends and rela- 
tives still use it) attended Peabody High School and in 
1942 entered Georgia State College for Women, earning 
her degree in three years under the accelerated wartime 
curriculum. 

She had majored in the social sciences and had thought 
of becoming a teacher (“I’m rather glad things didn’t work 
out that way”), but after her graduation she was granted a 
fellowship at the University of Iowa and began to write. 
Her first published story appeared in the literary magazine 
Accent in 1946 and from then on her career progressed 
steadily. 


ER FIRST NOVEL Wise Blood (a bizarre, savagely 

funny, and deeply felt story about a young religious 

fanatic) was begun in 1948, the year she left Iowa, 

and published in 1951. Its final pages were composed 

under trying circumstances, for in the spring of 1951, 
while she was staying with friends in Connecticut, she suf- 
fered a severe attack of lupus, a disease of the rheumatic 
order, and had literally to sweat out every word as she put 
it on paper. 

Since then she has been on cortisone, which keeps the 
malady in check, though there is no known cure. She re- 
turned to Milledgeville, where her mother had purchased a 
farm (her father had died in 1941), and has lived there ever 
since, writing and publishing regularly. From my own 
knowledge I filled in the rest of her biography. 

Ten of her stories were published in 1955 under the title 
of A Good Man is Hard to Find, and her second novel, 
The Violent Bear it Away, a powerful story of a youth 
caught between the life of reason and that of prophecy, 
appeared early this year. Her stories have earned several 
important literary awards, including the O. Henry prize, 
and she has been the recipient of grants from both the 
National Academy of Arts and Letters and the Ford 
Foundation. 

When she was describing her illness to me, her tone was 
remarkably matter-of-fact, without a trace of self-pity. And 
I discovered that, while the disease naturally limits her 
movements, it hasn’t kept her rooted to one spot. She has 
participated in a number of writers’ conferences and given 
readings at colleges as far north as Minnesota (where she 
recently read her work to the students at the College of 
St. Catherine in St. Paul). In 1957 she traveled to 
Lourdes on a pilgrimage with her mother and a party of 
townspeople. 

When we began to talk about her work itself, she became 
much more animated, although she retained that note of 
half-humorous detachment I had observed before. “I don’t 
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have any theory of literature,” she said. “I simply keep 
doing things the wrong way over and over until they sud- 
denly come out right . . . That’s one reason why I’m such 
a slow worker. The Violent Bear it Away took me seven 
years to write—of course I did other things from time to 
time—and I can’t seem to turn out more than two stories 
a year. I have to have a “story” in mind—some incident 
or observation that excites me and in which I see fictional 
possibilities—before I can start a formal piece. But I do try 
to write at least three hours every morning, since disipline 
is so important.” 

She doesn’t read many novels, she said, nor is she much 
of a reader in general. Among her favorite authors are 
Dostoievsky and Hawthorne, and she returns to them at 
regular intervals. Of the books she does read, many come 
to her from the Atlanta diocesan paper, for which she re- 
views frequently. 

We discussed the reactions to her work among different 
kinds of readers. One that continually surprised her, she 
said, was the occasional charge that her stories lacked 
compassion for their characters. I suggested that this 
stemmed from the difficulty some people had in accepting 
a vision of humanity in its true behavior, with its passions, 
prejudices, conflicts, hungers, and secret dreams revealed 
to the eye, and with no explicit “uplifting” or consoling 
message to ease the shock. The humor in her writing was 
enough, it seemed to me, to demonstrate that her work 
was far from being deficient in sympathy and love. 

More than that, a true Christian sense of existence is at 
the center of her work. What has made her a thorny 
writer for some readers is that her optimism is not on the 
surface. She had written once, “If the Catholic writer hopes 
to. reveal mysteries, he will have to do it by describing 
truthfully what he sees from where he is. A purely affirma- 
‘tive vision cannot be demanded of him without limiting 
his freedom to observe what man has done with the things 
of God.” 

And I reflected on some of her stories: how behind the 
cruel, sardonic, often terrifying events that take place in 
them there is a hidden radiance, a light made up of hope 
and faith in ultimate salvation, and hope and faith in 
mankind, struggling, involved in evil, seeking to extricate 
itself, falling back and rising again. 


UT TO be misunderstood is the frequent fate of 
writers. Miss O'Connor told me an amusing anecdote 
in illustration. One of her stories had been sold to 
television. When finally presented it had been turned 
upside down—a pointed, ironical tale of avarice, be- 
trayal, and the birth of moral insight having become a piece 
of sentimental, easy-to-take escapism. The morning after 
the telecast, she was approached in town by an acquaintance 
who had never before indicated the slightest awareness of 
Miss O’Connor’s stature as an artist. “Why, Mary Flannery,” 
the woman said to her, “I do declare, I never dreamed you 
could do such nice work.” 
It was getting late. We rose and Miss O'Connor started 
checking the double locks on both the front and rear doors. 
When I asked her why all the precautions, she said, “Well, 
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on one side of town there’s the largest insane asylum in 
the world and on the other a home for delinquent boys, 
So we have to be careful about uninvited guests.” 

As I was going upstairs, she called after me, “Don’t be 
alarmed if you hear something that sounds like ‘Help!’ 
It’s only the peacocks.” Nevertheless I was pretty badly 
shaken when I did hear it, just before I fell asleep. 

After breakfast the next day, we took a tour of the farm, 
It’s an impressive one, 1,700 acres stretching over hilly 
countryside and including pasture-land for a herd of a 
hundred cattle and the shetland ponies which are raised as 
a sideline, and an extensive stand of timber. As we rode 
across the fields to visit the ponies grazing among shrubs 
and small trees in a corner of the pasture, Flannery’s 
mother explained that she had recently sold the timber rights 
to her trees to a lumber company, the buzzing of whose 
saws we could hear across the blue, hazy air. 

The writer’s mother, incidentally, struck me as an amaz- 
ingly competent woman, of a pioneer-like stamina and 
courage. Though she employs a Polish refugee family and 
several Negro laborers to run the place, it was clear that 
the reins of the complex operation were in her hands. 


ACK IN the house again, Miss O’Connor and I settled 

down to more conversation. I wanted to know about 

her family’s roots in the area, and she told me that 

her great-grandfather had settled in Milledgeville 

around the time of the Civil War. It was her great- 
grandmother who had had the Catholic church built: before 
that, Mass for the few local Catholics had been celebrated 
in her parlor by a visiting priest. Today there are about 
two hundred Catholic families and, Miss O’Connor com- 
mented, they get along amiably enough with their Protestant 
neighbors. 

From this we passed to a discussion of the phenomenon 
of Southern writers, who occupy so large a position in 
American literature. “I think it’s because the Southerner 
possesses a story-telling tradition.” Miss O'Connor said. 
“When a Southerner wants to make a point, he tells a 
story; it’s actually his way of reasoning and dealing with 
experience.” The South, she added, while changing rapidly, 
was still largely rural and its people were therefore closer 
to the land and to the legends and myths which spring 
from it. 

I reflected that the people in her stories possessed that 
earthiness and quality of permanence she was describing, 
and that her humility as a writer lay in her willingness to 
write about them and to find in their lives the material for 
her art, even though they were not on the surface what we 
think of as “representative” or typical. 

A few days after my visit, I looked up the scattered writ- 
ings of Flannery O'Connor that I hadn’t yet read. In an 
essay called “The Church and the Fiction-Writer,” which 
had appeared in America, I came upon a passage that per- 
fectly expressed her credo as a creative writer. “What the 
fiction writer will discover,” she had written, “. . . is that 
he cannot move or mold reality in the interests of abstract 
truth. The weiter learns, perhaps more quickly than the 
reader, to be Humble in the face of what is.” 
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BY KILIAN 


HE Old Testament prophets were 

generally not men of gentleness; 

when they spoke of the pagans 

of Canaan, they quite simply 
called them “dogs.” Prophets, ancient 
and modern, have thundered against the 
immoralities, the false hope, and the 
unremitting despair of paganism. Pagan- 
ism did have its cruelties, its disregard 
for human life, its reduction of women 
to the status of well-kept cattle. 

In its pantheon were gods and 
goddesses made ridiculous by grotesque 
vices as large as their virtues. There 
was sacred prostitution in the temples. 
Though perversion was always looked 
upon as abnormal in Greece, it was an 
accepted way of life for many, and the 
wise of the Greeks, Socrates and Plato, 
did little to discourage it. And there is 
the final despair of paganism found 
even in Sophocles, surely paganism at 
its noblest best: “Unhappy race of 
mortals, your life is the measure of 
nothing, and no man has any happiness 
save the illusion of it he himself 
creates.” 

The prophet had ample justification 
for his loud and grumpy disdain of 
paganism. But when we compare 
paganism with Christianity, we should 
not do it the injustice of comparing the 
worst in paganism with the best in 
Christianity. There are bad pagans, as 
there are bad Christians. Pagan morality 
is defective when compared with 
Christian morality but, generally speak- 
ing, pagan morality inspires a high moral 


» ideal. And frequently enough it is the 


eg a! al 


» Christian. 


dedicated pagan who shames the Chris- 
tian into doing his duty. 

Nor is it always a question of the 
Pagan corrupting the morals of the 
The history of the West’s 


| civilizing inflyence in conquered lands 











is not pleasant reading. The first ex- 
Plorers brought back wondrous stories 
of the noble savage and the purity of 
his moral code. Though some colonizers 
brought the faith to the savages, many 
more taught them the ways of civilized 
vice. The Christian corrupted the 
pagan. 


SPIRITUAL THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


The Virtues of Paganism 


McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


The “dogs” of Canaan were also the 
people who gave us the alphabet; to 
the Canaanites, the Jews were indebted 
for the art of song. They could not have 
been a totally depraved people who 
made the beautiful art objects found 
at Ras Shamra and Megiddo. 

Pagan philosophers, especially Plato 
and Aristotle, have also made a not in- 
considerable contribution to Christian 
philosophy. Saint Thomas’ admiration 
for Aristotle was undisguised, and in his 
vocabulary Aristotle was “The Phi- 
losopher.” Their insights, particularly 
those of a religious nature, tempt one 
to think that to those pagans who sought 
wisdom and truth and divinity, God 
gave grace of a kind, an obscure gift 
of faith. Though Protagoras had taught 
that man was the measure of all things, 
Socrates and Plato reversed the yard- 
stick and asserted that the measure of 
all things is God. True education, 
Plato said in his Republic, is conversion 
from the world of sensual self-decep- 
tion to the world of the one true being 
which is the absolute good and the 
one desirable. And in the Theaetetus, 
Plato taught that true human virtue is 
the assimilation of man to God. That 
Plato’s god is not the Christian "God 
does not destroy the loftiness of his 
doctrine. 

“Adorn yourself with simplicity and 
modesty and with indifference toward 
the things which lie between virtue and 
vice. Love mankind. Follow God.” One 
might suspect that this is a quotation 
‘from The Imitation of Christ. How- 
ever, it is taken from the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius, a pagan Roman 
emperor. 

It was a pagan Idumean whom the 
Jewish author of the Book of Job chose 
as the model of piety. When we reflect 
the pride of Jewish blood and Jewish 
exclusiveness, the choice of a man out- 
side of Abraham’s line and the Jewish 
nation could only have been made with 
inspired “malice.” According to the 
Roman Martyrology, the. Church cele- 
brates the feast of Saint Job on the 
tenth of May. 







Another holy pagan, the Queen of 
Saba from Arab Yemen, figures in our 
Lord’s description of the last judgment. 
It is this pagan queen, who sought 
wisdom and found Yahweh, who will 
sit in judgment on the chosen people 
at the end of time: “The queen of the 
south (Yemen) shall rise in judgment 
with this generation and shall condemn 
it, because she came from the ends of 
the earth to hear the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and behold a greater than Solomon 
is here.” To these pagans and to others 
Yahweh gave an obscure faith in the 
Christ who was to come. They were 
saved through faith in the Christ who 
was to come, and their sanctity was a 
participation in the holiness of the 
Christ to come. 

The real virtues of the pagan have 
led some to a romantic exaltation of 
paganism. -The Renaissance painters 
and poets were accustomed to place 
paganism on a par with Christianity. 
When the eighteenth-century philos- 
ophers learned from the explorers of 
the American natives’ high moral life, 
they extolled paganism at the expense 
of Christianity. 


HE prophets feared the “dogs” of 
Canaan because their vices were 
a snare for the chosen people; 
in the end, however, perhaps the 
virtues of paganism are to be feared 
more. Pagan virtue could come to the 
knowledge of God’s existence, but by 
its own power it could never, and can 
never, fully attain God, and usually it 
was Satisfied with this impotence. The 
ultimate sin of pagan virtue, that which 
makes it most attractive, is its self-suf- 
ficiency. It does not recognize man as 
a fallen creature nor the need of revela- 
tion and grace. It does not recognize 
its imperfections, nor the incompleteness 
of its beauty, nor the folly of its despair. 
Pagan virtue is imperfect virtue which 
looks to Christ for its perfection. When 
Christ the Perfect comes, the imperfect 
should rejoice to receive of His fullness. 
Once the Perfect has come, it is hollow 
romanticism to prefer the imperfect. 
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THE SIGN’S PEOPLE OF THE MONT 


A POOL FOR ALL 


On the main street of Steubenville, Ohio, 
(population 32,495) is a building that many 
Catholic parents in other, and more pros- 
perous, parts of the land would surely like 
to have. This is the Catholic Community Cen- 
ter, and inside are a huge gymnasium, game 
rooms, and a swimming pool where free swim- 
ming lessons are offered to all Steubenville 
children over the age of nine. The man who 
has directed this diocesan-owned venture since 
it began in 1928 is Raymond H. Bernert, a 
quiet spark plug in community affairs. 

Bernert explains that the Community Center 
has two sources of revenue: $24,000 this year 
from the Community Chest (the same amount 
which the Y.M.C.A. receives) and about $10,- 
000 in membership fees. Grade school children 
pay $3.00 a year; high-school students, $5.00; 
men, $10.00; and women, $7.50. Nine hun- 
dred children and 700 adults are enrolled. 
While programs are aimed at Catholics, the 
Community Center is open to all, regardless 
of race or creed. 

Bernert’s dedication to providing youth 
services is felt all through Ohio. When he was 
state deputy of the Knights of Columbus twenty- 
five years ago, he organized an annual, state- 
wide raffle that now nets $100,000 each year; 
the money is given to the Ohio bishops for 
their youth programs. 

Bernert, who is sixty-three, is the father of 
eleven children (two sons died in military 
service). He has always been outspoken in his 
views on how to provide strong Catholic edu- 
cation. Notified one day in 1948 that he had 
been made a Knight Commander of St. 
Gregory the Great in recognition of his work, 
Bernert’s first move was to call Bishop John 
King Mussio and ask, “Bishop, what can I do 
to get out of this?” 
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Raymond H. Bernert: a friend of youth 
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Mrs. Arleen Hynes: programs for family life 


IDEAS FOR WOMEN 


“No Catholic woman can ever feel that she has 
learned enough.” From this starting point, Mrs. 
Arleen Hynes carries on a program for the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women helping women 
to realize their responsibilities in childrearing, 
homemaking, and intellectual life. As chairman of 
NCCW’s Committee on Family and Parent Edu- 
cation, Mrs. Hynes tries to provide material at the 
parish level to challenge women’s intellect. For 
example, the committee’s theme this year, “Fol- 
lowing the Prayer of the Church in the Home,” 
led Mrs. Hynes to turn out five papers dealing 
with the spiritual and vocational role of women, 
such practical considerations as cutting family 
food costs by better financing, and a guide for 
parents of children planning to enter religious life. 

Mrs. Hynes’s suggestions for panels, skits, and 
group discussions on these subjects are sent to 
the diocesan, family-life chairmen around the 
country, who in turn are supposed to send them 
along to deanery and parish chairmen. Anyone 
familiar with the workings of women’s—to say 
nothing of men’s—parochial groups knows that 
ideas for programs with a richer intellectual con- 
tent are not always received with wild acclaim. 
Mrs. Hynes attempts to convert apathy into action 
by providing background material and reasons for 
participation. “Frankly,” she says, “if the parish 
doesn’t use our suggestions, we're wasting our time.” 

A graduate of St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Mrs. Hynes is married to Emerson 
Hynes, assistant to Senator Eugene McCarthy. They 
have eight sons and two daughters and live in Ar- 
lington, Virginia. “My husband encourages me with 
ideas, and my children, with housework.” 


Time was suddenly heavy on Mrs. Angela Mitchell’s 
hands twenty-one years ago when she became a 
widow. Looking around for something to do, she 
saw that the Medical Clinic at Creighton University, 
Omaha, needed volunteer help. She offered her 
services on a full-time basis and has been there ever 
since. In all the years, Mrs. Mitchell has taken not 
a penny for her work. 

With a gracious efficiency, she handles a dozen 
tasks at once—scheduling appointments, explaining 
the clinic procedures to new patients, filing medi- 
cal reports, finding space for patients in other hos- 
pitals. Two hundred patients a day come to the 
Creighton clinic, where, as Mrs. Mitchell says, they 
are attracted by the Christian charity at the clinic. 
Mrs. Mitchell is one of a large number of people 
—doctors, Sisters, benefactors—without whom the 
clinic could not function. 

Grateful patients have brought Mrs. Mitchell 
cakes and flowers. An Indian chief once gave her 
a beaded belt. She values these expressions of 
thanks, her opportunity to serve, and the many 
good laughs that life in a medical clinic provides. 


NOT A PENNY 


Mrs. Angela Mitchell: 
willing service for two hundred patients daily 
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The four Stevens brothers, Hal, Joe, Bill, and Frank at 
Hialeah Park, Florida. They are seldom all together 


From Yankee Stadium to the Kentucky 


Derby, the Stevens clan dispense 


food and drink and kindly acts 


When a Saturday blizzard howled 
through the Maryland thickets and 
stranded a thousand horse players at 
Bowie Race Track, for the night at 
least and possibly for the week end, 
Gus Hartshorn, the man in charge of 
the commissary, was worried. He tele- 
phoned his boss in New York. 

“Mr. Joe, a terrible thing has hap- 
pened...” 

“Have you closed the bar?” asked 
Joseph B. Stevens with the voice of 
experience. 

Mr. Joe is a man who puts first things 
first. So are Mr. Frank, Mr. Hal, Mr. 
Bill, and all their kith, kin, and col- 
leagues in H. M. Stevens, Inc., one of 
the most remarkable and perhaps the 
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most favorably known of all business 
firms connected with American sports. 

If you live on the eastern seaboard 
or in Louisville or San Francisco, the 
chances are you have done business 
with the Stevenses. They are the people 
who serve you peanuts and hot dogs in 
the ball parks or chicken a la king—in- 
variably made with the white meat of 
turkey—at the race tracks. They print 
the scorecards at Yankee Stadium, mix 
mint juleps at the Kentucky Derby, and 
stuff comestibles into hungry rookies ex- 
ercising with the Los Angeles Dodgers 
in Vero Beach, Florida. 

In the second decade of this century, 
when racing was blacked out in most 
of the United States, the Stevenses op- 


erated at the race track in Juarez, 
Mexico, and sometimes had to entertain 
the bandit chief Pancho Villa, who 
would ride in with his ragged troops 
demanding sirloins and tips on winners. 
After that experience, life had no chal- 
lenges that could bother the clan 
Stevens. 

A dozen or so years ago, three of 
us undertook to test the theory that 
there is no problem that can defeat a 
Stevens. We were at lunch at the old 
Jamaica track on Long Island, now 
departed but still affectionately remem- 
bered as Footsore Downs by all New 
York horse players. Harry Stevens 
stopped by to say hello and ask, reck- 
lessly, what he could do for us. 

“We would like,” said Joe H. Palmer, 
then writing racing for the New York 
Herald Tribune, “three jellied martinis.” 

Harry blanched, and the silverware 
rattled on a table twenty feet away. 
Four or five minutes later there arrived 
three pale, quivering, gelatinous blobs 
of martini. They tasted horrible, but 
they were definitely jellied. 

It is difficult for a sportswriter to 
write about the Stevens family because 
—well, because he’s got to be afraid 
it will seem like payola. The Stevenses 
spend their lives doing kindnesses for 
people, all sorts of people in all walks, 
but they reserve their most generous 
consideration for sportswriters, prob- 
ably because they recognize a special 
challenge in these unredeemed souls. 

Well, I can’t help that, and if this be 
payola, make the most of it: In my 
book. the Stevens family is a clan 
apart. Everybody any of us knows has 
a horse thief somewhere in_ his 
genealogical tree; the Stevens guys and 
gals are the nicest people in the world, 
marry the nicest dolls and guys, and 
raise up the nicest kids possible. 

It started, as far as this country is 
concerned, with Harry M. Stevens, an 
Englishman who emigrated to Niles, 
Ohio, a pleasant little city festooned 


with the mansions of steel tycoons from, 


Youngstown. 
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Niles had a baseball team, but in 
those days baseball players wore no 
identifying numbers on their uniforms. 
Harry M. Stevens began publishing a 
scorecard and selling it for five cents, 
and that’s how the empire was born. 

One by one his sons came into the 
business with him—Hal, Frank, Joe, 
and Bill. His daughter didn’t, but her 
son, Homer Rose, joined his uncles and 
cousins. Frank’s son, Harry, is in. So 
is Joe, Jr., and Bill, Jr. Young Harry 
and Jodie will be along soon. And there 
will be others. 

After their adventures in Juarez, the 
Stevenses decided to pull in their horns 
and concentrate the business in the East, 
s0 at least one member of the firm could 
be on the job wherever they might be 
operating. Colonel Matt Winn, the 
prophet of the Kentucky Derby, with 
whom the Stevenses had been associ- 
ated in Juarez and at New York’s Em- 
pire City track, asked them to take over 
the concessions at Churchill Downs. 

Mr. Frank said no, positively, the 
firm was not going as far west as Louis- 
ville. Mr. Joe, believing that catering 
the Derby would give them a cachet 
worth a zillion dollars in advertising, 
tugged at brother Frank’s coattail and 
whispered, “Say yes. I'll go down and 
run it.” Colonel Winn pleaded. Mr. 
Frank was adamant. 
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“I didn’t want to say this,” Colonel 
Winn said at last, “but once I did a 
favor for your father . . .” That tore 
it. The Stevens boys adored their father 
alive, worship his memory. Frank broke 
down in tears, and every spring since 
| then has seen Joe at Churchill Downs 
knocking himself out to serve the 
| clamoring horde of 100,000 that makes 
| the first week of May in Louisville the 
| wildest, most wearisome, and most won- 
| derful carnival in the sports year. 
| There are many firms—green gro- 

cers and restaurants and hotels—that 

deal in perishable goods, but most of 
them do business at the same stand 
around the year. H. M. Stevens, Inc., 
may have a month of racing at Saratoga 
and a single Sunday doubleheader in 

Yankee Stadium. Then almost every- 
| thing has to be moved—staff, equip- 
ment, provisions. When you see the 
same waiters, head waiters, and cap- 
tains working year after year at Bel- 
mont, Delaware Park, and Hialeah in 
Florida, you know this outfit has to 
have an esprit de corps like the United 
| States Marines. 

Late in March when Sunshine Park 
closes in Florida Bill Merkle goes north 
{0 start getting Churchill Downs ready 
for the Derby on the first Saturday of 
May. He toils there over war maps, 
with colored pins marking the location 
%f each hot-dog stand and infield re- 





freshment tent. When the meeting 
opens a week before the Derby, Mr. 
Joe arrives, with his incredibly battered 
gray hat smashed under one arm. 

Noon of one Derby Day found 
Walter Haight, a newspaperman from 
Washington, trying to buck the milling 
crowds outside the clubhouse dining 
room. Joe Stevens also found him. 

“Hey, Walter, you got any problems?” 

“No, Joe, I just wanta get something 
to eat.” 

“That’s all right. Here, Whalley, take 
care of Walter, will you? And listen, 
Walter, will you do me a favor?” 

Nothing could have flattered Walter 
Haight more. Here was Joe Stevens, 
trying to deal with 100.000 maniacs, 
and if Walter could do him a favor— 
“Sure, Joe, what is it?” 

“If you have any problems, will you 
bring them to me?” 

This is what I mean about the Steven- 
ses. A long time ago, I’d guess 1949, 
I bumped into Joe accidentally in Chi- 
cago and we came home together on 
the Twentieth Century. Just before the 
train pulled out, a middle-aged wed- 
ding party got aboard, noisy and gay. 
Joe didn’t know them, but their high 
spirits pleased him and he smiled and 
sent them a drink. Then we had an- 
other slug, and because Joe always takes 
his whiskey the English way, without 
ice, I was reminded that the year be- 
fore I’d been at the Olympics in Lon- 
don and had become enamored of the 
noble British drink, Pimm’s Cup, which 
you didn’t see around on American 
bars in those days. 

About a week later there arrived in 


my house two bottles of Pimm’s Cup, 
four pewter mugs marked Pimm’s, and 
—this is the incomparable touch—a 
copy of a dissertation by an English 
botanist, dead these many centuries, on 
borage, the green herb which the Eng- 
lish use to garnish a scupper of Pimm’s. 

This warm, personal touch is not a 
copyright of the elder generation. Just 
after World War II, my friend Joe 
Palmer was at the races and happened 
to mention to Harry Stevens that it 
was his wedding anniversary. Having 
mentioned it, he wasn’t greatly 
astonished when, midway of the racing 
program, a bottle of champagne was 
delivered to him in the press box. What 
did impress him as the typical Stevens 
touch was a little, brown paper package 
accompanying the bottle, containing 
sugar cubes. It was hard to get cubed 
sugar just after the war, and you need 
"em for champagne cocktails. 

I could tell a million stories like 
these, but I'll just tell about John Mc- 
Clain, of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can now, but probably still with the 
old Sun then, who visited the Stevens 
commissary under the stands in the 
Polo Grounds. The business of count- 
ing up the day’s receipts was going on. 
Guys were sitting at tables thumbing 
through stacks of bank notes, and silver 
coins swirled in counting machines. 

“Have a drink?” said Mr. Frank, and 
he swung open a big safe and brought 
out bottles. 

“Now,” John McClain said, “I’ve seen 
everything. Here they have the money 
out in the open and keep the booze in 
a safe.” 


IN THE SIGN NEXT MONTH 





THERE IS NO WHITE RACE 





10 PAGES OF KARSH PHOTOS: 
Bishop Sheen Visits the Holy Land 





A NEW DEPARTMENT IN THE SIGN 
...You and Your Family... 
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TELEVISION & RADIO by John P. Shanley 








Family 
Comedy, 


without boobs 


Some of the fictional families depicted on televi- 
sion in recent seasons have been almost totally un- 
related to reality. It has not been unusual for the 
mother of the house, in a domestic-comedy series, to 
be a vapid clotheshorse, blissfully immune from the 
responsibilities normally associated with the task 
of raising children. 

Television also has spawned some monstrous chil- 
dren, whose principal mission in life appeared to be 
making their parents seen like prehistoric dimwits, 
completely out of tune with the social and economic 
requirements of the time. The father, in too many 
shows, has been portrayed as an amiable but awk- 
ward boob, whose well-intentioned activities served 
only to arouse derisive hilarity among other members 
of the household. 

Fortunately, this domestic-comedy inanity has 
been relieved by a few good programs about family 
life. Ozzie and Harriet demonstrated that outlandish 
situations are not necessary for a weekly TV series 
to survive. Father Knows Best did a great deal to 
demonstrate that the head of the house is not neces- 
sarily a clumsy clown. 

Another program that has been winning favor 
because of its credibility and natural humor is Leave 
It to Beaver, now in its fourth season on Saturday 
nights over the A.B.C. network. This story of the 
Cleaver family—Ward and Jane and their sons 
Wally and Beaver—offers a refreshingly realistic pic- 
ture of the process of raising a couple of boys. 

The Cleaver youngsters are believable in speech 
and action. They don’t attempt remarkable feats. 
They encounter problems at home and school similar 
to those that beset many of their viewers. Their 
conversation is neither elegant nor vulgar, but at 








Beaver and his TV family—“typical and believable” 


times it is forcefully typical of the informal talk 

that goes on among boys. In a recent episode, Beaver, § 
played by twelve-year-old Jerry Mathers, was dis- | 
turbed as he recalled the time when one of his less 
charitable classmates accused him of “drinking sewer | 
water,” an unfounded allegation. Beaver’s favorite | 
accolade is the word “neat.” A new pair of shoes 


can be “neat”; so can a bicycle or even a companion. | 
Wally Cleaver, the older brother, played by Tony ; 


Dow, fifteen, maintains a healthy relationship with 
Beaver. He sometimes finds the younger brother a 
nuisance and makes no secret of it. But he also tries 
at times to be helpful. Once, he learned that Beaver 
expected to have a fight with one of his classmates. 
Wally volunteered to teach his brother something 
about boxing and carried out the job willingly until 
he learned that Beaver’s potential opponent was a 
little girl. 

At his advanced age, Wally is displaying an in- 
terest in girls. This is handled admirably on the 
program and is sometimes used to provide a moral. 
In a recent installment, Wally became interested in 
the daughter of one of the teachers at his high school. 
A couple of his more cynical classmates accused him 
of crass opportunism when he joined an English 
class conducted by the girl’s father. Confused and 
disturbed, he asked the teacher to transfer him to 
another class. The request was denied. 

Then, to avoid suspicion of seeking preferential 
treatment, he stopped seeing the girl. His com- 
panions now predicted that he would be failed in the 
course because he had spurned his teacher's daugh- 
ter. One of his friends, seeking to win the teacher's 
favor, took Wally’s place as the girl’s date. At the 
end of the term, however, Wally received a high 
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grade and the other boy was flunked. This lesson 
in the importance of integrity was told in pleasant, 
appealing terms. 

Beaver has not yet become interested in dating. 
Indeed he holds girls in very low regard. 


‘A Good Marriage’. The Cleaver parents are 
portrayed effectively by Hugh Beaumont and Bar- 
bara Billingsley. They have had practical training 
for their roles in the show, for Beaumont, in private 
life, is the father of boys, sixteen and ten years old, and 
a daughter, fourteen. Miss Billingsley has two sons, 
sixteen and fourteen. 

Joe Connelly and Bob Mosher, the writers and 
producers of the series, also have had off-the-job 
training in raising a family. Connelly has six chil- 
dren and Mosher two teen-aged youngsters. 

Beaumont was once asked how he thought the 
father of the Cleaver boys should act. Here is his 
answer: “He tries to be fair:and just. When he makes 
a mistake in judgment, he apologizes sincerely and 
that’s the end of it. If he has to call off a family 
picnic or outing, he explains why. His boys know 
him well enough so that the old complaint ‘But you 
promised!’ isn’t heard. 

“His marriage is a good one. A lot of his time 
must necessarily be devoted to his children and he 
and his wife can’t spend as much time together as 
when they were first married. But they plan things 
so they can have some time with each other. And 
when the kids are around, the parents can communi- 
cate in the midst of bedlam with a gtance or fleeting 
expression.” 

During the filming of the weekly programs the 
production staff has learned that an adult’s notion 
of a boy’s world is not always accurate. Connelly ¢ells 
a story about an episode in which Beaver sneaked 
out to the movies when he was supposed to be con- 
fined to his room as punishment. 

“When we came to the part about the movie be- 
ing over, we wrote it so that Beaver and his friend 
would get up to leave as soon as the house lights 
came on in the theater,” the writer-producer said. 
“But Jerry (Beaver) quickly pointed out that he 
would hardly leave with all the lights on, when 
everyone could see him, if he wasn’t supposed to be 
in the theater. We had to agree, so we deft Beaver 
seated. Who can argue with experience?” 

Parents who watch Leave It to Beaver are gratified 
to note that the two boys in the show occasionally 
are required to perform household chores, such as 
washing the dishes or mowing the lawn. There is 
no false impression created ‘here. The boys give no 
indication that they enjoy the work, but they do it. 
They are also reasonably well behaved in the pres- 
ence of their parents, teachers, and other adults. 
Sometimes, when they forget their manners, they 
are reminded and, perhaps, reprimanded. But the 
lessons that ‘are conveyed are woven unobtrusively 
into an appealing story line that makes Leave It to 
Beaver a popular attraction for young and old. 


Warped Quest for Details. when Mrs. 
Francis Gary Powers arrived at a New York airport 
from Moscow one day last year, she had been through 
a harrowing emotional ordeal. She had seen her 
husband, the pilot of the U-2 plane, tried and sen+ 
tenced to prison in the Soviet Union on a charge of 
°spionage. 








From the time that she had first learned of the 
capture of her husband, she had been besieged by 
representatives of television, radio, and the press. 
As she left the aircraft that brought her back to the 
United States from the Soviet Union, she was again 
surrounded by reporters and cameramen. By now, 
she had reached a breaking point. As newsmen fired 
questions at her and thrust microphones near her 
face, she grew pale and collapsed. Her ordeal was 
captured by the cameras and shown soon afterward 
on television newscasts and in many newspapers. 

There was a certain amount of public resentment 
at that time against the rudeness and lack of con- 
sideration displayed by some of the reporters and 
photographers. It was felt, understandably, that 
pursuit of the news should not have been so zealous 
as to rule out compassion and decency. Mrs. Powers 
had been subjected to a pointless and cruel ordeal 
that served no purpose except sensationalism. 

Since then there have been other instances, on the 
television screen as well as in the press, of relentless 
and thoughtless exploitation of misfortune. After 
the tragic collision of two airliners over Brooklyn 
last December, there were news telecasts in which 
distraught relatives of victims were brought before 
the cameras and questioned about the disaster that 
had affected them so tragically. In their sorrow, 
some of them sobbed and became incoherent as they 
tried to respond to the persistent questions of in- 
terviewers. 

There can be no defense of this chilling contempt 
for emotions in a warped effort to provide informa- 
tion to the public. 

Unfortunately, the future will bring other tragedies, 
with victims and sorrowing survivors. I hope that 
the cameras and microphones will confine themselves 
to the necessary details and mercifully extend to the 
grief-burdened the right to endure their misfortune 
privately. 


The Best Documentary. “For the Atlantic 
convoys, the war began just beyond the harbor as 
the ships sailed into open sea—out where the 
weather brewed its fury, out where the submarines 
bred death.” 

The lines above are from the best documentary 
ever shown on television, Victory at Sea—the filmed 
story of the campaign against the Axis in World War 
II. There is a poetic quality to some of. the writing 
by Richard Hanser and the late Henry Salomon, who 
collaborated on the script. The filmed views of the 
war’s impact on fighting men and civilians are a 
superb compilation, obtained from many sources, 
including former enemy nations. An inspired score 
by Richard Rodgers provides accompaniment. 

Not long ago, N.B.C., which originated the 
twenty-six half-hour installments of ¢he series and 
subsequently leased them to independent television 
stations in many parts of the country, put together 
a ninety-minute compilation of these episodes. 

Even for some of us who had seen every one 
of the episodes previously—and some of them several 
times—the adaptation was a rewarding experience. 
It not only contained memorable views of the war 
effort at sea, but also went beyond its title to show 
the historic campaigns in the jungles of the Pacific, 
the beaches of Normandy, and other battlefronts. 
Tt was one of the most vivid testimonials to human 
courage that has ever been produced. 
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Duty of Godparent 


I have assumed the office of godmother three different 
times, the last time for a child whose mother had died. 
I lost track of this child, but I learned that she was 
placed in the care of a foster-mother. Were my responsi- 
bilities greater because I became the godmother of a 
child whose mother was dead at the time of its baptism? 


It is the duty of godparents by virtue of their 

office to exercise perpetual care of their spiritual 
/ \ children, especially in regard to their Christian 
education. (Canons 769, 1335) This presumes 
that the godparent performs her office when 
it is necessary and she can do so without too 
great inconvenience. 

In the case proposed, the godparent would 
be relieved if the foster-mother were Catholic 
and training the child in a Catholic manner. If. 
however, its Catholic education were neglected, 
the godparent ought to bring this matter to the foster- 
mother’s attention and emphasize its gravity. If this is not 
effective, she should notify the pastor of the parish about 
the matter and leave it to his zeal and ingenuity, meantime 
praying to God for His blessing on her spiritual child. 


=a 
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Attendance at Catholic School 


Would it be a sin for a Catholic girl to attend a public 
high school, when it is possible to attend a Catholic high 
school? There would be religious instruction during the 
summer holidays, which she could attend ONTARIO. 


The Church insists on the Catholic education of the faithful. 
Hence, one who chooses to attend a public high school, 
when a Catholic high school is provided and there is room 
for her, would be guilty of a serious violation of this law. 
It is the exclusive prerogative of the local Bishop to allow 
exceptions to this obligation and to prescribe the conditions 
for its use. 


Buying Goods of Satellites: Disposing of Holy Things 


(1) Is it all right to buy articles made in Communist 
satellite countries? (2) How should one dispose of prayer 
books and other holy things, when it is forbidden by city 
regulations to burn anything in this area, due to smog?— 
SAN FERNANDO, CAL. 


(1) There are two opinions about this matter. The negative 
opinion holds that we should do nothing to help Com- 
munism in any way. The affirmative opinion maintains that 
since the United States government allows such goods to 
be imported, it is lawful to buy them. Moreover, buying 
such products nfay ease the lot of the citizens of the satellite 
countries. Their lives are hard; we should try to make them 
easier by sending packages, buying their products, etc. We 
must always distinguish between dictators and citizens; the 
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latter far outnumber the former, even in Russia, and most 
of them are our friends. (2) Tear the prayer books and 
flatten the medals, then leave them for the collectors to 
pick up and dispose of. 


Joseph, Spouse of Mary: Herod and Son 


(1) An article in the secular press states that Mary came 
from wealthy parents and that Joseph was a widower with 
two sons from a previous wife. (2) A non-Catholic friend 
told me that Herod slew his own son during the slaughter 
of the Innocents. Are these things true?—PoRTAGE, Pa. 





(1) The Gospels say nothing about the financial state of 
Mary’s parents and omit even their names. It is not likely 
that they were rich in our sense of the term. Some of the 
apocryphal writings, which try to supply what is wanting 
in the inspired narratives, declare that Joseph was a widower 
with children, in order to explain the expression “brethren 
of Jesus,” but these opinions are not in accord with the 
tradition of the Church. 

(2) King Herod did murder his son, but it was not done at 
the time of his massacre of the Innocents, nor was his son 
only two years old or younger, but old enough to plot the 
murder of his father in order to ascend the throne. Secular 
columns on religious topics are often wanting in responsi- 
bility and accuracy. 


Text from Psalm 


Is the following text taken from the Bible and, if so, where 
can it be found: “A thousand shall fall at thy left side 
and ten thousand shall fall at thy right, but none shall 
come nigh unto thee.’-—MorTON Grove, ILL. 


The above text is taken from Psalm 90, verse 7. The head- 
ing of the Psalm in the Douay Version indicates its meaning 
—*‘The just are secure under the protection of God.” 


Nudist Camps 


What is the official Catholic Church ruling on Catholics’ 
joining nudist clubs and camps? I have spent over one 
thousand dollars on my wife’s health, and I believe that 
joining a nudist camp would do her a world of good. 


There is no official Church decree forbidding the faithful 
to join nudist clubs and camps, to my knowledge. But if 
the Church did think it expedient to make a decree of this 
kind, it would certainly forbid it. The ordinary person, 
whether Christian or not, in civilized countries would very 
likely pass the same judgment. If the members of such 
groups were innocent, like Adam and Eve before their sin, 
they might go about naked and feel no shame, but those 
who have arrived at the age of reason experience shame, as 
our first parents did after their sin. The late Pope Pius XII 
remarked in his discourse to the Italian Congress of 
Pedagogic and Hygienic Problems: “Sound doctrine teaches 
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respect for the body, but not an esteem that is more than who must clean up afterward. I have heard of patrons 
just. The maxim is this: care of the body, strengthening of who required a deposit before the wedding as a pledge that 
the body, yes; cult of the body, divinization of the body, rice will not be thrown, which deposit is returned to them if 
no.” The practice of nudism is in the way of becoming it is not. 
cult, not care, of the body. Physicians usually warn against 
overexposure to the sun, holding that light clothing will Variety Among Humans 
accomplish good results without danger to health. Nudism, 
especially among different sexes, is not only a fad, but also How did so many different races come into being if all 
an occasion of sin. men are descended from the same parents, Adam and 
Eve?—-MEDFORD, MASss. 
Nostradamus 
st God so arranged human propagation that there would be 
vd Could you supply information about Nostradamus and variety within the same species. The differences between 
“a tell me the Catholic attitude regarding him?—NorRIDGE, _ human beings are accidental, not substantial. All roses are 
ILL. not of the same color, nor are all men. How drab the hu- 
man race would be if all men and women were of the same 
Michel de Notredame, known among. occultists as color! The natural sciences have various explanations for 
Nostradamus, was a Frenchman of Jewish descent. He was these differences, as climate, nourishment, labor, etc., which 
- born in 1503 and died in 1566. He was court astrologer are too lengthy to go into here. 
ith of Catherine de’ Medici, who made astrology popular in ; 
val France. He also practiced as a physician and was alleged Waking the Dead 
Fee to have wrought marvelous cures. He later claimed to 
| have the power to foretell the future and in 1550 began For many years I have seen so many abuses connected 
to write his mystic prophecies in rhymed couplets called with wakes that I wonder what purpose they serve. Some: 
of “Centuries.” According to Readers’ Encyclopedia, “his times the custom seems to border on the barbaric and 
oe prophecies are couched in most ambiguous language, hence could stand a great deal of improvement.—Oak Park, ILL. 
the the saying ‘As good a prophet as Nostradamus, 1.e.. SO ob- 
me scure that none can make out your meaning. Interest in Historically, “waking the dead” began in the monasteries. 
ile the prophecies was revived at the time of World War II. The corpse was laid out in the chapel and the monks watched 
ee They may be genuine, that is, written by him, but a genuine by it praying the Psaims until it was interred, usually the 
the document is not the same thing as a document containing next day. From the monasteries the practice passed to the 
truth. The Catholic Encyclopedia (VII, 100) lists him among laity. The motive was the same—honoring the corpse and 
at the great impostors of history. praying for the departed soul. 
on In the course of time abuses crept in, as happens so often, 
the Pray Through Mary: Altar Cross and Statues and the original motive was frequently slighted, if not 
ves ignored. Moreover, the force of social custom entails un- 
ere (1) In sermons I have heard the preacher say, “Always necessary expenses. It would be a good thing if the faith- 
| pray to God through Mary.” This has me confused. (2) ful would resist this pressure and return to the original 
| In our church there is a life-size statue of the patron on purpose in its religious simplicity. 
the altar, but the crucifix is hardly seen. Is this arrange- 
ment correct? U. S. Participation in Papal Conclave 
here 
ed (1) The meaning of the phrase, no doubt, is In what year did the Catholics in the United States first 
hall 4 an admonition to add a prayer to Mary that have a voice in the election of the pope in Rome?— 
she might intercede with her Divine Son, as MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
she did at Cana, when Our Lord worked His 
ead- first miracle at her mere suggestion. It is in The first time that Catholics in the United States had a 
ning line with the Memorare: “No one ever fled to voice in the election of a pope through their representative 
thy protection, implored thy help, or sought was in the summer of 1903, when James Cardinal Gibbons 
thy intercession and was left unaided.” exercised his right as an elector of the Vicar of Christ. At 
(2) I do not know the reason for this arrange- this election Pope Saint Pius X was chosen in succession to 
ment, but it does not seem to be in conformity Pope Leo XIII. Though Pius X was most unwilling to ac- 
slics’ with liturgical laws. The altar cross bearing the representa- cept the honor, he was prevailed on by some of the cardinals, 
‘aaa tion of the body of Christ should be of large dimensions in including Cardinal Gibbons, to bow to the will of the ma- 
shat order to be seen easily by the celebrant and the people. jority—which he eventually did with tears. His election 
was truly providential. 
Rice at Weddings 
thful ‘ ee , : : , Varia 
wit ff Is a person ever justified in throwing rice at weddings 
‘this when there are hungry people in the world and maybe in (1) Must man reach perfection before living eternal life 
rson, the next block?—Tucson, ARIZ. with God? If so, how do you reach this state of perfec- 
very tion while in a state of nothingness in Purgatory? (2) What 
pan Throwing rice over the bride and groom after marriage is of those who do not believe in the Christ, yet believe in 
sin, ff a Custom pagan in origin. Many Christians, including Cath- God? (3) If the Roman Catholic Church is the one true 
oes Olics, have adopted it to signify that they wish the marriage Church, then all other churches are formed by men for 
e. as » © be fruitful. Truly, it could be used to much better ad- their own advantage. How then can ministers be in- 
XI Vantage by donating it to the poor and hungry. structed by God, and how can young men receive the call 
. This custom is not only unnecessary for the happiness to the ministry? (4) Can any man possess complete 
ie of the newly married, but it is also a nuisance to sextons, faith entirely without doubt? When doubt is in one’s 
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mind, is it not better to question and understand rather 
than plunge along in confusion? (5) How does the Church 
investigate and prove beyond a doubt, whether an ex- 
traordinary event is miraculous?—-WILMINGTON, DEL. 


(1) The separated soul does not become “nothing” in 
Purgatory. In the latter state, it is purified of every debt 
and stain of sin, in other words, made perfect, because 
“nothing defiled shall enter Heaven.” 

(2) This error would not prevent the soul from entering 
into eternal life, provided it was not due to culpable 
ignorance. (3) Since the Catholic Church is alone the 
true Church, all-others which are not in union with her 
must be erroneous in various ways, whether they have been 
founded in good faith or not. Good faith explains why 
ministers preach and young men enter the ministry. 

(4) Faith excludes doubt, at least of a practical kind, for 
they are mutually opposed. Practical doubts should be 
resisted as a direct attack on faith. Speculative doubts may 
be investigated for the better understanding and defense of 
faith. 

(5) By evidence given under oath by the person who was 
the subject of the miracle and by unprejudiced and com- 
petent witnesses, likewise under oath. 


Qualifications for Papacy 


I am curious to know the qualifications for election to 
the papacy, and especially if a non-Italian layman could 
be elected. 


“For the validity of the papal election it 
suffices that the candidate elected be of the 
male sex, a baptized Catholic, capable of 
accepting the election and of exercising the 
jurisdiction attached to the office. For its 
lawfulness, the candidate must be elected 
who is considered the best qualified. No law 
requires that the candidate be a cardinal, 
though from the time of Urban VI (1378- 
89), who was not a cardinal before his 
election but Archbishop of Bari (Italy), 
only cardinals have been elected. No law 
requires that a candidate be of a definite 
nationality, although from the time of Adrian VI (1522-23), 
who was a native of Holland, only Italians have been elec- 





ted.” (Sacred Canons, Abbo-Hannan, I, 284-5). There- 
fore, the election of a layman is possible, but extremely 
unlikely. Pope St. Fabian, third century, seems to be the 


only instance of a layman being chosen for this office. His 


feast day is January 20. 
Error About Divorce for Adultery 


A mixed marriage was performed before a Catholic 
priest. The non-Catholic revealed to the Catholic after 
their marriage that he decided hefore the wedding that 
if he were convinced of the other party’s adultery, he 
would divorce her. Would this intention constitute an 
impediment to the validity of the marriage or a cause for 
annulment?—Ky. 


Once a marriage is contracted the Church presumes that it 
was validly entered into, until proved otherwise. An er- 
roneous opinion that adultery would be valid ground for ob- 
taining a complete divorce would not invalidate consent, 
unless consent was attached to the error and it could be 
proved juridically that it existed at the moment of marriage. 
This situation could hardly have happened, since non-Cath- 
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olics are given a number of instructions before marriage 
and it is unlikely that its indissolubility was not mentioned, 
This is an opinion, not a decision, which must always be 
rendered by the matrimonial tribunals. 
see your pastor. ; 


Witnesses at Marriage 





















I suggest that you 


Please give a straight answer to this question; can two 
Protestants stand up at a Catholic wedding in a Cath- 
olic church? I have had so many different answers to 
this question, I am beginning to wonder if the Church 
believes in keeping her children dangling on strings like 
puppets.—ONTARIO. 


Canon Law requires two witnesses at a marriage performed 
before an authorized priest, but does not determine their 
qualifications. However, a reply from the Holy Office de- 
clared that non-Catholics should not act in this capacity, 
unless for a grave reason the ordinary of the diocese ap- 
proves and it causes no scandal. Since local conditions are 
not always the same, it is not surprising that there are 
different attitudes about this matter by Church authorities. 





amen 


God Is Merciful 


If the Catholic Church really wants to encourage serious 
sinners to return to the Sacraments and live in a good 
life, why does she fill her pulpits and her literature with 
talk of hell-fire and eternal damnation? One is inclined 
to believe that God is anything but merciful. After a 
general confession and amendment of life, I hoped to 
find peace of mind in the Church, but because of such 
fearful propaganda, I have almost lost faith in God's 
mercy. What advice can you offer? 





It is possible to sin against God, insofar as His Mercy is 
concerned, in two ways: by presuming on it to continue in 
sin and by doubting that He will grant it, even to repentant 
sinners. The first is by excess and the second by defect. I 
suggest that you read the parables in the Gospel according 
to St. Luke, especially those of the Lost Sheep and of the 
Prodigal Son. Meditate on the prayer of Jesus on the cross, 
“Father, forgive them, etc.,” and His promise to the good 
thief. 

Your experience about constant stress on hell and damna- 
tion is very unusual. Reference to hell and the loss of the 
soul is rather exceptional and not as frequent as it ought to 
be. The thing for you to do is to stick with one confessor 
or spiritual director, who will keep you on the right track. 
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Years on Earth of Mary 


In the October issue, page 59, you state, in answer toa 
question about a six-decade rosary, that the “Hail Mary 
is said sixty-three times, in accord with the number of 
years the Blessed Virgin is supposed to have lived on ¥& 
earth.” I have a Franciscan crown, and in it the Hail } 
Mary is said seventy-two times to commemorate the | 
number of years she lived. Could you please clear up § 
this matter-—HyYDE PARK, MASss. 











i 
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The difference in the number of years of the Blessed Virgin's | 
life on earth is due to the fact that they are not certainly 
known. That is why I said “supposed” to have lived. Others 
“suppose” a different number. It is not really important. 
Incidentally, there is only one rosary, that called the 
Dominican. Other forms are more properly called chaplets 
or crowns, etc. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 
AND SOCIAL ACTION 


By Aaron I. Abell. 
Doubleday. 


306 pages. 
$4.95 


In America, primitive 
Catholic social action 
concerned itself with 
the ill effects of in- 
temperance, the urban 
problems of immigra- 
tion, and conflicts of 
interest created by the 
inability of alien na- ae 

tional groups to adjust Aaron I. Abell 
quickly to the growing American en- 
vironment. 

As the industrial power of the na- 
tion increased, exploitation of the work- 
ing people grew apace. Socialism 
reared its ugly head, and inroads of 
this evil ism on the lives of Catholic 
workers were stemmed only when 
Church leaders, clergy and lay, threw 
their support to the trade-unions whose 
leaders, like Sam Gompers, were en- 
gaged in a life-and-death struggle to! 
shape the image of a unique, American 
labor movement against all odds. 

Catholic social action in America 
reached its turning point during and 
after World War I. Cardinal Gibbons, 
on May 5, 1919, indicated three neces- 
sities for success: “First, the presenta- 
tion, definite, clear, and forceful, of 
Catholic social principles. Second, more 
knowledge as to the best methods of 
Catholic social and charitable work. 
Third, a more general impulse to put 
our social principles and methods into 
practice. Society never had greater need 
for guidance. It is turning fer light to 
the Catholic Church. . . . The Church 
has a great work of social education 
and social welfare lying before it. Here 
again, the Hierarchy must take the 
lead.” 

Some of the more ardent advocates 
of the modern approach to the lay 
apostolate may gag a bit on that last 
sentence. The Cardinal’s comment was 
voiced forty-one years ago. 

The respective roles of the clergy and 
of the laity in Catholic social action 
have not yet reached the point where 
a definitive line of demarcation can be 
drawn. The trend today seems to be in 
the direction of a more spontaneous, if 
not an autonomous, type of lav social 
action. How effective it will be for the 
future is veiled by the question, “Where 
do we go from here?” 

The spearhead of social action of 
the past was not forged until the Na- 
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tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
under the direction of the bishops, 
emerged from the remarkably dynamic, 
Catholic activities during World War I. 

Perhaps this volume should be read 
with a copy of the current Catholic 
Directory as a frame of reference. When 
we witness the legion of existing Cath- 
olic institutions now functioning and 
contrast it with the struggling move- 
ments of the past, so many of them 
abortive, we can but stand in awe and 
admiration of the harvest. 

American Catholicism and_ Social 
Action is a worthy and worthwhile con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject. 

WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 


SURVEY 


OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Reported for the March issue by 
leading Catholic book stores across 
the nation 


1. WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS. By John 
Courtney Murray, S.J. $5.00. Sheed 
& Ward 


2. GO TO HEAVEN. By Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen. $4.50. McGraw Hill 


3. NO LITTLE THING. By Elizabeth Ann 
Cooper. $3.95. Doubleday 


4. DISPUTED QUESTIONS. By Thomas 
Merton. $3.95. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy 


5. THE DIVINE MILIEU. By Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin. $3.00. Harper 


6. MARY WAS HER LIFE. By Sister M. 
Pierre. $3.95. Benziger 


7. THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO 
LIFE AND LOVE. By Msgr. George 
A. Kelly. $3.95. Random House 


8. LAY SIEGE TO HEAVEN. By Louis 
de Wohl. $4.50. Lippincott 


9. A NUN WITH A GUN. By Eddie 
Doherty. $3.50. Bruce 


10. A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER. By 
Dom Hubert Van Zeller. $3.25. 


Templegate 





You are what you read. Read good books 





PERSPECTIVE FOR RENEWAL 


By Mary Perkins Ryan. 
The Liturgical Press. 


93 pages. 
$2225 


What is expected of Christians today? 
Is there a divorce between religion and 
life that prevents the restoration of all 
things in Christ? Is the work of the 
Church so much the job of the clergy 
that all the laity need do is support the 
pastor and stay out of sin? These are 
some of the searching questions this 
book asks and attempts to answer. 

An analysis of our present pattern 
shows that it is stunting the spiritual 
growth of lay people who, in their im- 
maturity, cannot make the impact on 
society that they should. This is re- 
sponsible for the quality of much of 
today’s religious literature, for the 
dearth of Catholic intellectuals and 
artists, for indifference and leakage, 
especially among the young. A new 
perspective is demanded, one based on 
that faith and love described so well in 
Scripture, liturgy, and tradition. 

The roles of both priest and layman 
are examined in particular, but it is 
the priest who gets the most practical 
advice. Pastors must be convinced of 
the real contribution the laity can and 
must make to the work of the Church. 
They will never make _ responsible 
Christians of people who are only 
called upon to raise money. Rather, 
both should co-operate in the worship 
of God, in teaching catechism, and in 
works of mercy. 

Mrs. Ryan handles delicately and 
thoughtfully what is coming to be rec- 
ognized as a real problem. Her book 
takes a big step along the road to re- 
newal. 

PAULA BOWES. 


THE WORD OF GOD IN 
THE WORLD TODAY 


By Hilda Graef. 138 pages. 


Doubleday. $2.95 
Ten contemporary 
problems are ex- 


amined in this book, 
and a solution based 
on Sacred Scripture is 
proposed for each 
one. This does not 
mean that the Bible 
provides a ready-made 
answer to the prev- 
alent mood of despair in contemporary 
literature and philosophy or can solve 
all problems connected with the rela- 





Hilda Graef 
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APPROACH TO CALVARY 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


On the problem of suffering in gen- 
eral and on the relation of our 
pains and sorrows to the Passion of 
Christ. Illustrated with photographs 
of the author's Stations of the Cross. 
A Choice of the Thomas More 
Book Club and the Spiritual Book 
Associates. $2.95 


THE LAST HOURS 


OF JESUS 
by Ralph Gorman, C.P. 


“An immensely readable book, di- 
rect and simple in style, affording 
a fluent narrative of the climax of 
the Savior’s earthly mission . . . He 
lets events speak for themselves, 
and their impact is thereby made 
the greater.”—The Catholic Tran- 
script. $3.95 


WITNESSES TO GOD 


by Leonard Johnston 


Just the clear, simply written intro- 
duction to the whole Bible which 
we have waited for much too long. 
The author is one of England's 
leading Scripture scholars. $3.50 


WHOM GOD 
HATH NOT JOINED 
by Claire McAuley 


A vow to live as brother and sister 
was the solution finally reached by 
the author and her husband when 
they realized that their marriage 
was invalid, and could not be 


validated. $3.00 


At Your Bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 


64 University Place 
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tions of the individual and the com- 
munity or fully reveal the mystery of 
sin and suffering. It does mean, how- 
ever, that a discussion of pertinent 
biblical passages can often throw light 
on the meaning of many things that 
puzzle modern man and that would 


| otherwise remain disturbingly enigmatic. 








God’s image in man (Gen. 1:26), the 
story of the fall (Gen. 3:6-19), man’s 
love for and union with woman (Matt. 
19:19; Eph. 4:25), and the necessity 
of law (Ex. 20:3-15) are some of the 





important subjects Hilda Graef explores | 


with her customary care. Quite cor- 


rectly she asks why men are willing 


to accept the authority of scientists and 


reject that of theologians—why they be- | 


lieve in an expanding universe with 
millions of solar systems and disbe- 
lieve in an eternal kingdom with in- 
numerable angels and saints. This is a 
sincere effort to help those who are 
bewildered by the conflicting  intel- 
lectual currents of the day. It is not a 
deep book. Scripture scholars and 
theologians will object to the easy gen- 
eralizations and the superficial 
egesis. Those who want simple, helpful 
comments on some contemporary prob- 
lems can find them here. 

MOTHER KATHRYN SULLIVAN, R.S.C.J. 


THE GOLDEN 
CONQUISTADORES 


By Irwin R. Blacker & Harry M. 
Rosen. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 381 pages. $5.95 
The last decade of American publishing 
has seen a profound rise in nonfiction, 
spurred especially by a number of ex- 
cellent biographies and memoirs. To 
this number, one must add The Golden 
Conquistadores, a happy combination 
of incisive biography and trenchant 
memoir. 

Many roots of American civilization 
lie with the explorations (1516-1556) 
of the fanatical Spanish nobles who, for 
love of God and Charles V, alternately 
spread the gospel and ravaged the 
Indian cultures of North America, 
literally opening a new continent. 

Messrs. Blacker and Rosen have skill- 
fully emendated the colorful chronicles 
of the seven principal conquistadores 
and their escapades: Balboa at Darien; 
Cérdoba in the Yucatan; Grijalva roam- 
ing the Mexican coast; Cortés’ conquest 
of Mexico: Alvarado’s ruthless plunder 


ex- | 


of Guatemala; de Vaca’s accidental ex- | 
ploration of Texas; Coronado’s unsuc- 


cessful search for the Seven Cities of 
Cibola; and De Soto’s discovery of the 


| Mississippi. The result is highly read- 
| able, both entertaining and informative. 


Erudite commentaries by Mr. Blacker 


| and economically sketched maps pre- 
New York 3 | 


cede each section, providing the neces- 
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A fine hidtorical 
novel about 


St. Catherine of Siena 





Lay Siege 
to Heaven 


By LOUIS 
DE WOHL 


roo for his brilliant fic- 


tional re-creations of the lives 


of saints, Louis de Wohl has been 
honored with the Grand Cross of 


Merit with Star, awarded by the 


Order of the Knights of Malta, and 
made Knight Commander of the 
Order of St. Gregory, by Pope John 
XXIII. 


In his new novel, Louis de Wohl 


paints a remarkable portrait of St. 
Catherine of Siena, who became an 


adviser of Pope Gregory XI, a states- 


woman, diplomat and mystic — and 
changed the face of her world at a 


time when women were expected to 
be silent. The whole magnificent 
panorama of the fourteenth century 
from Rome to Avignon provides the 
brilliant and essential background 
this dramatic and_ inspiring 
story. $4.50 


Other notable novels of saints’ 
lives by Louis de Wohl: 


CITADEL OF GOD: 
A Novel of St. Benedict 
THE JOYFUL BEGGAR: 
A Novel of St. Francis of Assisi 
THE GLORIOUS FOLLY: 
A Novel of the Days of St. Paul 
SET ALL AFIRE: 

A Novel About St. Francis Xavier 
THE GOLDEN THREAD: 
The Story of St. Ignatius Loyola 
THE RESTLESS FLAME: 

A Novel About St. Augustine 
THE QUIET LIGHT: 

A Novel About St. Thomas Aquinas 


At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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sary, background information for the 
most uninformed reader. Completing 
this romantic (yet so human) book is 
a helpful appendix, lending the amateur 
historian a chronological chart of things 
interesting in Europe and the New 
World, and a glossary of sometimes- 
confusing, Spanish terms. 

For neophyte and expert alike, The 
Golden Conquistadores is worthwhile 
reading, if only to rediscover that Spain 
and Charles V had fully as much to do 


Elizabeth I. 




















with our heritage as did England and | 
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JOHN F. WARNER, JR. | LENTEN MEDITATIONS THE SPIRITUAL REALISM 
By the Rev. David L. Greenstock OF ST THERESE OF LISIEUX 
LAY SIEGE TO HEAVEN Meditations for every day of Lent which By Victor de la Vierge, O.C.D. 
: focus mainly on passages of the Liturgy Dillion ‘4 heed ful 
i , aad caer the. entire -aniritni isin resents a new, complete image of the 
f Louis de Wohl. 316 pages. for bak tor a — Little Flower as a saint of strength and 
Lippincott. $4.50 - : $2.50 a spiritual way which demands courage. 
’ $3.50 
With Lay Siege to THE SACRAMENT OF THE ONLY LIFE 
Heaven, Louis de FREEDOM 
: a a By the Rev. Albert J. Shamon 
Wohl brings his list ei tite C29 
i of religious historical J CROs anearet, \. = An engaging introduction to the spiritual 
; ; recise, much-needed information for ife — free from technical language, dis- 
' novels to an even —_ ; _— , : pei J“ | 
b ‘ = penitents on every aspect of Confession. cusses all aspects of spiritual living. 
> is = Makes Penance a source of peace for $3.25 
de Wohl’s credit that mind and heart. 
he has recognized in $3.50 MY OTHER SELF 
the saints the most un- By Clarence J. Enzler 
E compromising, uncon- Louis de Wohl _ GRACES OF THE RISEN Fast becoming a spiritual classic is this 
. ventional, most individual, most interest- | CHRIST modern counterpart of the Imitation writ- 
; ing people in the world and has | By Bernard Wueliner, S.J. nag an awareness of the layman's 
e recognized in the encounter of the | To show how every Christian individually $3.50 
d i i ¢ j benefits from the graces of the Resurrec- ; 
saints with the world the most dramatic | Penetits from the graces of the Resurrec 
e situations in history tion is the purpose and accomplishment A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
n Sakae : — . f this book. 
Saint Catherine of Siena, the subject ‘eal $3.75 OF LIFE 
of his present novel, was a strong- By Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 
1 minded and aggressive woman. She did HOURS OF THE PASSION A compelling synthesis of philosophical 
yt. not hesitate to become involved in By Jude Mead, C.P. and theological truth which “will cer- 
in delicate and high-level decisions of | , satay ‘ft 3 Scag tainly give the reader a comprehensive 
5. church and state, although she lived in : modern eee hours” describing understanding of the origin, meaning and 
d : sne¢ every scene of the Passion. purpose of life... .” —Sponsa Regis 
2 fourteenth-century Italy, a milieu where $2.85 7 $4.25 
to women were expected to be subservient 
nt (at least in public) to their fathers and TO CALVARY WITH CHRIST WORDS FROM THE CROSS 
‘ husbands. She was a mystic, inspired to | By the Rev. Harold A. Buetow By Christopher Rengers, O.F.M.Cap. 
id take a vow of virginity at the age of | Seven sets of meditations on the Stations Both the spiritual richness of Christ’s last 
ng ) seven, to live the difficult life of a lay of the Cross. Each brings greater under- words and practical application of the 
50 nun, and to surround herself with a standing of the act of Redemption. principles they contain are presented here. 
coterie of strong and powerful men st ian 
, who considered themselves fortunate to A LIFE wh 
do her bidding. Before she died, at the OF CHRIST FOR EVERYONE 
age of thirty-three, Catherine had played 
| 4 decisive role in the political wars of THE LIFE OF CHRIST FATHER MADDEN’S 
her time, had engineered the return of By Abbot Giuseppe Ricciotti LIFE OF CHRIST 
2 the papacy from Avignon, and had . a life of Christ that is solidly sci- : 
written classics of devotional literature. —e es critical, _ ge - = ste OSS. 
: ; : and does not explain away the story o A life of Christ in the language of young 
, me: hig om formula, Louis Jesus.” — The Sign people, proving that Christ is as real and 
Wohi places Catherine against a his- $7.50; Popular Edition, $4.50 up-to-date as ‘row 
. . A : P' i te as tomorrow. 
torical background rich with minute in- $2.95 
ier |) formation about social and religious JESUS CHRIST: HIS LIFE, HIS 
© custo 
ms of the fourteenth century and | TEACHING, AND HIS WORK THE GOD-MAN JESUS 
me — her with a host of historical By Ferdinand Prat, S.J. Sy Gamk Oull'tecln 
ones. His emphasis is upon Cath- | This thoroughly documented, two-volume en ee 
frines impact upon her world: her | work has been hailed as “an extraordinary Selected passages from the Kleist-Lilly 
family, her directors and devotees, and | feat . . . a masterpiece. . . .” — Msgr. John em “Teta. einged Se eee se 
the political life of the times §. Kennedy year-by-year record of the life of Christ. 
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Lively and informative 
new books of quality 
for Catholic readers — 


from DOUBLEDAY 








The Church 
in Crisis 


A HISTORY OF THE GENERAL COUNCILS, 
325-1870 

Philip Hughes. In this fascinating sur- 
vey of the origins, accomplishments and 
significance of 20 General Councils 
through 1500 years, the famed author- 
ity on the Catholic Church turns his- 
tory into rare reading pleasure. 

A Hanover House Book. $4.95 


1961 National 
Catholic Almanac 


Rev. Felician A. Foy, O.F.M., Editor. 
The complete, up-fo-the-minute indis- 
pensable handbook of Catholic facts 
with thousands of articles and features 
completely up-dated and including such 
new features as: Gustave Weigel’s 
Church and State — the Catholic view- 
point on their relationship; The Ecu- 
menical Movement —the most recent 
developments; 48 pages of important 
news events of 1960; and complete 
texts of several major addresses of Pope 
John. A Hanover House Book. $2.75 


Stop Pushing! 


Dan Herr. Wisdom and laughter go 
hand in hand in this provocative com- 
mentary on the foibles of the current 
American scene — from public opinion 
polls, slick women’s magazines and the 
adulation of youth-to pseudo-sophisti- 
ation and religious bigotry . 

A Hanover House Book. $3.50 


Atall b 
DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 


| class Englishman on 
| the make. It is studded 

















Lay Siege to Heaven to get behind the 
strange legend of St. Catherine of Siena 
to the woman herself will be disap- 
pointed. Louis de Wohl’s novel is di- 
verting, superficially informative, but 
not really re-creative. 

GENEVIEVE M. CASEY. 


A MIDDLE CLASS 


EDUCATION 
By Wilfrid Sheed. 425 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.75 


A Middle Class Edu- 
cation concerns @ 
young, lower-middle- 


— 






with glittering meta- | 
ges he. i 
phors and _ similes, 4 
comic _ characteriza- ] 
tions, and the sort of ; 
giddy plot that made Wilfrid Sheed 
Evelyn Waugh’s early novels so hilari- 
ous. It opens in Oxford. Its heroes are 
quaking at the prospect of final exami- 
nations and future job hunting in “the 
chilling climate of frustration and in- 
security” of Great Britain today. One, 
however, is temporarily reprieved. John 
Chote has won a scholarship to Amer- 
ica. 

So, hopeful as Marco Polo, he soars 
through the “pale, functional, interna- 
tional blue” toward high and transat- 
lantic adventure. He meets misadven- 
ture: in Long Island gardens and 
































Fine fiction from 


P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons 









































Bells of 
Rome 


By GORAN STENIUS 


An important novel dealing 
with one man’s discovery of 
God in our time, its moving 
incidents set against a color- 
ful background of Roman 
and Vatican life. By a Finnish 
writer who has lived among 
the very scenes he describes. 
Just published. 


$4.95 














Intimidated 


& From Prague comes a tale of 
a Communist Party member sit- 
ting by the river fishing. He 
didn’t get a single bite all day. 
Another fisherman came past 
with a full creel and asked the 
comrade what kind of catch he 
had had. The comrade com- 
plained that the fish were just 
not biting that day. 

“Comrade, you must take 
that Party badge out of your 
lapel,” advised the successful 
fisherman. “When they see that 
badge, they're afraid to open 
their mouths.” 

BOUGLAS WooDRUFF 








Storm out 
of Cornwall 


By S. M. C. Romantic and haunt- 
ing novel of the Cornish uprising 
of 1548, known as the Prayerbook 
Rebellion, by the author of Brother 











Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


Martha, Martha 


By Patricia McGerr. A brilliant 
novel of biblical times and of the 
contrast and conflict between the 
two sisters of Bethany — Martha 
and Mary Magdalene. 


$3.95 


By M. L. Pascat Dasque. Unusual 
‘nun’s story’ of a nursing sister in 
Algiers who, after a profound mys- 
tical experience, discovers she can 


$3.75 


$3.75 


Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
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WAYEFARER’S 1961 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


22 Days — Departing June 10 
Via Alitalia Jet Airliners 
Highlighting Italy 
Visiting 
Rome, Naples, Sorrento, Capri 
Pisa, Genoa, Italian Riviera, 
Lake Como, Venice, Bologna, and 
Feast of St. John’s in Florence 


Also 


Selected Programs In 
FRANCE and Switzerland 
For Free Folder Write NOW 


Wayfarer Group Travel 
& McMillan St. 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


Victory Pkwy. 


The Agency that conducts THE SIGN 
Tours to Alaska, Hawaii and The West 
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Now Johnny can 
learn to multiply! 


Get these new Musical Multiplication Records 
—and see his marks in arithmetic go up, quickly! 


All the Multiplication Tables from 2’s through 
12’s have been set to music on 5 records. Each 
table has its own catchy tune and musical quiz. 
Children love to play them. Used in thousands 
of schools. Parents and teachers report wonder- 
ful results. Write for free folder. Send name to— 
Bremner Records, Dept. G-44, Wilmette, Il. 








— SPECIAL VALUE — 
Unique, custom dressed 
Infants of Prague 


$7.98 


Complete 


Bridal i 
ridal satin gowns Postpaid 


with metalic gold 
trim. Heavily gold 
plated jeweled crown. 


Composition statue. 














f gical colors. 





Available in 7 Liture 





14” size at $12.98 “ 
Complete FULL 10’ 
MARIA GUILD STUDIO 
129 E. Main St., Bogota, N.J. 
Please send me the following: 





Quan. Size Color 
Goia Blue 
White Pink 
Red Purple 
Green 
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check or money order. 

















Riverside Drive walk-ups instead of 
Oxford’s ivied quads and murky pubs. 
But, before his American year is up, 
John has learned something about the 
United States, more about England and 
himself. 

Wilfrid Sheed has a flair for satiric 
portraits—the chameleon-like Rhodes 
Scholar, the dismal don, the Anglophile 
Manhattan millionaire, the Freud-be- 
fuddled debutante. His sense of scene 
is equally striking—a morning after an 
Oxford ball, a Piccadilly twilight, Christ- 
mas in Brooklyn. 

Like Beerbohm Tree’s Hamlet, Wil- 
frid Sheed’s A Middle Class Education 
manages to be funny without being 
vulgar. It is also a delectable turnabout 
on too many, over-told fantasies about 
Yanks at Oxford. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


POETRY FOR PLEASURE 


Selected by Hallmark Cards. 
Doubleday. 407 pages. $3.95 
How does one review another anthology 
of poetry? Well, for one thing, you can 
note how it differs from others. The 
most striking difference here is in the 
sponsorship. This handsomely designed 
book is the product of collaboration be- 
tween a greeting card company and a 
prominent publisher. This is certainly 
a new approach, but the book falls short 
of the definition of “hallmark” as a 
symbol of genuineness and high quality. 
The idea seems to have been that the 
editors of Hallmark Cards could pro- 
duce a successful blend of the old and 
the new that would have a broad appeal 
and also meet high standards. But the 
result shows that the lack of a sure, 
guiding hand is all too evident. 

There is another difference. One sec- 
tion is devoted to selections from Nobel 
Prize winners, apparently the first time 
such a grouping has appeared in one 
book. As most of these selections neces- 
sarily appear in translation, the value 
of this novelty is dubious. 

The attempt to group poems in dif- 
ferent categories seems forced. In the 
section “Life Sketches,” subtitled 
“Poems From Experiences,” we find 
“The Lamb,” which is one of William 
Blake’s “Songs of Innocence.” 

Of course, in any anthology which 
ranges from Shakespeare to Ogden 
Nash, from Robert W. Service to Robert 
Frost, you will find much that will ap- 
peal to all tastes. Incidentally, Sister 
Madeleva’s “Apology For Youth,” 
which appeared in THE SIGN, is here. 
The editors even interlard the verses 
with prose fragments. Thus we have 
bits of Plato, excerpts from the New 
Testament, and John Donne’s “No man 
is an island” sentence. The book closes 
with a humor section, the last two verses 
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by Jim Bishop 

An impressive gift for 

Holy Week and Easter, this 
new, boxed, de luxe edition 
is bound in natural-finish full 
cloth, with stained tops and 

headbands. It is magnificently 

illustrated with endpaper maps 
and seven full-color reproductions 
of paintings by Mantegna, Giotto, 
El Greco, Leonardo, Tintoretto, 
and Rembrandt. 


At all bookstores « $7.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 








IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
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PLAY 
RIGHT 
AWAY! 


ANY INSTRUMENT— 


even if you don’t know a single note now! 


Now it’s EASY to learn ANY instrument. No boring 
a exercises. Even if you don’t know a single note 


delightful pieces RIGHT 
FIRST lesson! And properly, 
BY NOTE. Simple as A-B-C. Make amazing progress. 
No special ‘‘talent”’ Ban = Learn at home in spare 
time, without a teacher. Only few cents per lesson. 
Over 1,000,000 students all over the world. (Estab 
1898) 
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FREE BOOK tells how easily you can 
learn. Just send this ad, with your, name 
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New c—_ (No obligation. no salesman pe 
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being W. H. Auden’s rather snobbish 
“Note on Intellectuals” followed by the 
somewhat appropriate “Casey at the 











‘Here are the new Bat.” Re 
DOYLE HENNESsy, 
“Making the D bl d I B k 
orld’s fi 
world’s finest oubie ay m age OOKS THE LABYRINTHINE WAYS (Sis 
} inert OF GRAHAM GREENE B: 
available to all” THE THIRD REVOLUTION P 
Karl Stern. A_ brilliant exposition on the By Francis L. Kunkel. 182 pages C: 
need for reconciling and integrating psychiatry SI 1 & Ward Rev. Ci 
and religion in our present day. (Orig. $4.00) Ieee ard, $3.00 This | 
Dii3 75¢ oth m 
WE DIE STANDING UP In The Labyrinthine Ways of Graham ene 
Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. A renowned Greene, Francis Kunkel shows why love ” 
Benedictine monk counsels readers on how Greene’s “uni f la of 7 § find ne 
to achieve spiritual perfection and happiness. sreene Ss “unique formula OF suspense F convent 
a one eit ae plus sin” succeeds. He cites Greene's | determi 
dialogue, descriptive and excitement- } come 4 
ba WHITE FATHERS building power, his skill in reflecting Ll 
Glenn D. Kittler. The inspiring story of the e : usec ail 
White Fathers in Africa and their labors help- the violence of card comtury. (Even the 
se cnong — — ee “thrillers expose, in addition to a mur- B 
arms, a be s x ” 
ee rr ae derer, a profound problem.”) But Dr. | 
nies Kunkel’s purpose is not esthetic 
nie Ae oe, ot Fete criticism alone. He analyzes Greene’s F franci: 
, SJ. r A = : . 
Isaac Jogues — the —— pioneer and ad- themes and ideas, his ethical and the- — | 
venturer missioner — who brought Christian- ies ati H arac This co 
ity to the American Indians. (Orig. §4.00) ological preoccupations, his characters eet 
D1i2 $1.45 and how they meet moral crises. ah & 
THE DIVINE PITY Since his conversion, basic to all } the th 
seg By la ras he Beye Greene’s writing is awareness of “that } charity 
oy ag = background of the love hidden presence of God in an atheistic | Primar 
. Tig. 2. . s P 
“ , silliaad world, that subterranean flow of Grace ps aye 
SPIRITUAL CANTICLE . . .” He ig acutely sensitive to the | gpiritu 
St. John of the Cross. A sublime. work in the meaning and spiritual effectiveness of 
literature of mysticism, in which St. John’s ‘ti antag aaanll P : ce wh 
extraordinary poetic vision is magnificently suffering; almost Manichean in his view 
demonstrated. Translated by E. Allison oars, of the struggle between good and evil. AG 
STAC , The Labyrinthine Ways of Graham 
argon age ial ae allies Greene is comprehensive and precise. 
. Pe magnincent novel adou . . . o,¢ ° 
Sir Thomas More, set against the pomp and It discusses the similarities and variety J Rev. | 
ny frees eee Se among Greene’s heroes, heroines, and § ‘::- 
ee 2 eh ntur 
arch-villains. It shows how his thinking ‘eftly 
Pity arn pi pga on the nature of evil and free will dif- } for ow 
j itai : : fers from most of his contemporaries’. § Father 
Raissa Maritain. The memoirs of a gifted on¢ S is 
writer, sana | scholar recounting her It offers answers to critics who decry » kao 
jou t i ‘ “a . ss ese 
journey toward, and adventures in grace, and Greene’s “inverted Phariseeism” and § J 1)4¢ 


her part in recent French intellectual history. 
(Orig. 2 vols. $5.75) D4 $ 


puritanism. It offers comparisons with 
Bloy, Bernanos, Mauriac, and Claudel. 

As a Catholic, Dr. Kunkel brings 
understanding: as a student, scholarly 
techniques to his book. And his in- 
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MARY WAS HER LIFE 
(Sister Maria Teresa Quevedo ( 1930-1950) 
By Sister Mary Pierre, R.S.M. 
$3.95 
ges. | rey, Carl J. Moell, S.J., The New World— 
3.00 § This biography will be read with profit by 
oth men and women, young and old. Teen- 
ham § gets will see how attractive and modern one’s 
love and service of God can be. Sisters will 
why find new inspiration, even after years in the 
ense | convent, from the simple, practical desire and 
‘ne’s | determination of Sister Maria Teresa to be- 
ent- | come a saint.” 
‘tin 
rs LIFE IN THE CITY OF GOD 
An Introduction to the Religious Life 
a By Rev. Rene Carpentier, S.J. 
Dr. Translated by Rev. John Joyce, S.J 
etic $3.75 
ne’s § Franciscan Message—‘Life in the City of God 
the- § is the life of religious in their communities. 
ters | This compact manual interprets the principles 
underlying the religious life. It does not deal 
with generalities and platitudes but goes to 
- all § the theological foundation of the life of 
‘that | charity and the obligations flowing from it. 
sistic | Primarily intended for religious and their 
superiors, it will also serve all directors of 
Tace | couls and individuals interested in their own 
the | spiritual life.” 
s of 
view IDEALS TO LIVE BY 
evil. A Guide to the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
tham By Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. 
cise, $3.75 
riety § Rev. Robert A. Mize, C.S.P.. Emmanuel— 
and § “:-- Father Nash neatly clothes the sixteenth 
, century spirituality with modern flesh and 
iking deftly demonstrates that St. Ignatius wrote 
| dif- f for our times as well as for his own... . What 
ries’, § Father Nash says of The Spiritual Exercises 
jecry _ istrue of his own book: there is much more in 
4 — these meditations than can possibly be ab- 
and sorbed and assimilated in a single reading.” 
with 
udel. THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
rings | 
rings | OF CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL 
5 in By Rev. Jerome Dal-Gal 
‘ Translated by Rev. Joseph A. McMullin, Phd., D.D. 
pic- 
rina $3.75 
i The Critic—“‘What an extraordinary man 
ould Cardinal Merry del Val was, what a life of 
holiness he lived in a spirit of poverty, and 
ARKE. | With the poor, is simply told . .. The book is 
an inspiration.” 
Just Published 
ages, ) A SUMMARY OF CANON LAW 
$4.50 By Rev. Emile Jombart, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. Raymond F. Begin, J.C.D. 
$4.50 
Father Jombart, world-famous canonist, has 
prepared this digest of Canon Law stressing 
in brief compass the elements most pertinent 
for the clergy in the active ministry, for reli- 
gious superiors, and for doctors and lawyers. 
The reader can find out in a minimum of time 
what Canon Law has to say that is pertinent 
to his field. 
At your local bookstore or 
Weyl BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 
Com- 7 East 51st Street, New York 22 
» the Chicago 6 ° Cincinnati 1 
ry as Boston 10 . San Francisco 3 








important and vital as is this direct, Red 
challenge to our security at home should 
have become involved in Mr. Weyl’s 
antagonism toward the State Depart- 
ment. As this reviewer studied the 
evidence, and it is a damning indictment 
of Soviet Communist penetration under 
our every noses, one regrets the author’s 
seeming haste in putting together prob- 
ably the most frightening story of 1961 
—the Castro Communist march into 
Cuba and Central America. 

The facts, aside from the author’s 
polemics, are all there. The case against 
Castro; the case, as Weyl sees it, 
against the United States failure to 
know Castro was a Communist sup- 
porter; and finally, the unhappy report 
on Communist success and our own 
naiveté in the United States back yard. 
The book, despite its patchwork nature 
and unrelieved reliance on _ untested 
sources, should be read, because it will 
make you angry, and angry all Ameri- 
cans should be about the happenings in 
Latin America. Weyl strikes a sensible 
warning in his conclusions accusing us 
all, and rightfully so, of holding “a 
simplified view” of Latin America. 
Wake up, he says, the fight is not de- 
mocracy vs. international Communism; 
it is America vs. international Com- 
munism, and “time is not on our side un- 
less we act intelligently and promptly.” 
In view of President Kennedy’s avowed 
interest in the area, this book will alert 
you to the problems without leaving 
you any admiration for the author’s 
belligerence. 

ROBERT F. DELANEY 








Just Lucky! 


> Tom Moore, stayed, when a 
boy, with an uncle at Sandy- 
mount. Walking into Dublin one 
morning, they found a highway- 
man lying dead on the road; he 
had been shot during the night 
by someone he had _ attacked. 
There was a small bullethole in 
his right temple. 

An old woman was looking at 
him. 

“Gentlemen,” said she, “isn’t 
it the blessing of God it didn’t 
hit him in the eye!” 

—Irish Digest 
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WORLD CATHOLICISM 
TODAY 


by Joseph Folliet 
Translated by Edmond Bonin 

A thorough and intensely interesting 
appraisal of the position of the Catholic 
Church in the world since 1858. The 
author previews some of the projects 
which the Church must undertake in 
order to meet contemporary problems. 

$3.25 


FROM SHADOWS TO 
REALITY 


Studies in the Biblical Typology of the Fathers 
by Jean Danielou, S.J. 
Translated by Dom Wulstan Hibberd 
The historical events of the Old Testa- 
ment were seen by early Patristic writers 
as “types” or “figures” of events of the 
New Testament. Jean Daniélou’s new 
and important book is a study of these 
typological interpretations of the Church 
Fathers. $5.50 


THE LETTERS OF 
NICODEMUS 


A Novel by Jan Dobraczynski 
Translated by H. C. Stevens 
One of Poland’s leading contemporary 
novelists presents a fictional account of 
the impact of the life and ministry of 
Christ upon a lesser New Testament 
figure. $3.95 


THE MARK OF HOLINESS 


by Rev. Robert D. Smith 


Discussing the second mark of the 
Church, Father Smith reverts to the 


criterion of holiness used by the early 
Church Fathers—the criterion of natural 
law—and explores the undeveloped as- 
pects of the holiness of the Church. 
Soon. 


$4.00 
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Visiting Every Shrine in the World 


From $ é a 5 PN eve 


Optional Extensions from $195 


INCLUDING: Belgium, Egypt, England, France, 
Germany, Hawaii, Holland, Hong Kong, India,Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, Luxem- 
bourg, Macao, Monaco, Pakistan, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, Syria, Thailand. 


Every Pilgrimage Accompanied by 
A Spiritual Director 





Write for Free Ulustrated Booklets 


CATHOLIC TRAVEL OFFICE—Dept. S 
Dupont Circle Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me the free booklets about your 1961 


“world-covering’’ pilgrimages. 





















At last- THE DOLLAR BIBLE 


“This is the Bible for the people” (PIUS XII) 









The complete Douay Bible, beautifully bound and printed, 
can be yours for only $1 including postage to U.S. 


Just clip this coupon and mail it with a $1 bill for each copy 
to: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
39 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.I. ENGLAND 
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MAN FROM MT. VERNON 





By Burke Boyce. 336 pagel 
Harper. $455) 


For fictionalized biography, this bog 
ranks near the top. Not only js ; 
historically accurate, it is also absorh 
ingly interesting; the writing is fluij 
This is a yarn to sit down to wing 
cynicism clouds the spirit, for it is th 
saga of a man who was the very ani 
thesis of all that is venal or self-serving 
Historically, it is all here: the sro 
of the new, untried commander: thy 
initia! triumph in Boston, all too soy 
swallowed up by the sickening defeay, 
in New York and the Jerseys: the lag! 
ditch turn of the tide in the snows of 
Trenton; the careful husbanding of pit 
fully meager resources in the face ¢ 
a well-heeled adversary; and, finally, thé 
culminating triumph at Yorktown. | 
But these pages contain far mor 
than a mere recounting of history. Fo, 
there was, of course, far more to Wash: 
ington’s life than could be encompassed 
by accounts of battles and campaign 
Contrasting the hardships of service if 
the field is the placid peace of M 
Vernon, with House Alice setting ou 
the silver and Betsy Mare cantering her 
way with the General in his rounds 0 
the plantation. We see, too, the lone 
liness of the man, his trauma at bein 
childless, the love he bore for Marthd 
his wife, and his deep affection for h 
weakling stepson, Jack Custis. Again: 
the stark background of war, there ar 
revealed the domestic problems commoy 
to all men, together with brief moj 
ments of both happiness and tragedy 
No mere glory book to refurbis 
neglected laurels, the book does n¢ 
fall into the opposite category of thi 
debunking monstrosity which coma 
along ever so often. Instead, there i 


. | 
\ 


an honest effort to humanize the : 


q 








without in anyway belittling his statur 
in history. You will be captivated b¥ 
the drama which surrounds the figut) 
of Washington, but, more importantly 
you will come away with a deepet 


more intimate understanding of tk 
man. 

VICTOR J. NEWTON 

THE REAL 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

By Reinhard Luthin. 778 pages) 

Prentice-Hall. $1() 


After the millions of words that Bev 
eridge, Sandburg, Charnwood, Thoma 
et al. have written about Abraham Lit} 
coln, one would think there is not 
further to add. That is the first though’ 
a reviewer gets on picking up this nev 
and heavy biography of the Gre 
Emancipator. 

And yet, that first thought is t 
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hasty—for Luthin does have something 
to add to the Lincoln library. He has 
provided us with a solid, meaty work 
which is well worth reading after you 
have finished all the other biographies. 
Luthin’s book includes fresh material 
from the recently opened Robert Todd 
Lincoln collection. 

Some of the others—Benjamin 
Thomas notably—have written of Lin- 
coln with more grace and style. But 
none have appraised the Civil War 
President with a cooler, more realistic 
eye. 
hed herein lies the true worth of 
Luthin’s biography. He admires Honest 
Abe (as who doesn’t) but does not 
automatically extend the apotheosis of 
the war years back to the beginnings 
in the Kentucky log cabin. 

No, this is the real Abraham Lincoln 
—warts and all. The Lincoln who cam- 
paigned furiously in the best (or worst) 
courthouse tradition when it dawned on 
him that he had a good chance for the 
White House. The Lincoln who was so 
very careful to say or do nothing that 
would jeopardize that chance. And the 
Lincoln who played politics (as the best 
of our Presidents have and should) right 
up to the end in a great and victorious 
cause. 

This book is not cheap, but it’s worth 
every penny of the price. It is un- 
hesitatingly recommended to even the 
most casual student of Lincoln. 

HARRY SCHLEGEL. 


THE GENIUS OF AMERICA 


By Saul K. Padover. 
McGraw-Hill. 


369 pages. 
$6.50 


In this, his twentieth 
book, Saul Padover 
brilliantly combines a 
comprehensive knowl- 
edge of American po- 
litical thought with a 
sympathetic —_under- 
standing of the men 
Whose deeds and 
thoughts have directed 


Saul Padover 
its course. The result is a book of great 
value to anyone who would understand 


America. Mr. Padover aims to present 
“a study of men who have had special 


} impact on the formation and develop- 


8 page } 


rat Bev 
Thomas 
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nothing. 
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ment of what is historically a unique 
polity: The United States of America.” 
He fulfills his aim admirably. 

Padover treats nineteen such Ameri- 
cans of “special impact,” ranging from 
Washington to FDR and_ including 
poets, politicians, jurists, and statesmen. 
Each chapter contains three sections: 
an opening character sketch, a thumb- 
nail biography, and an exposition of 
Political thought. 

Especially enjoyable are the first two 
sections of each chapter. It is reward- 
ing to see Washington treated as a man 
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Authentic “HUMMEL” 

Religious Figurines preserve the 
ancient Christian traditions in 
contemporary homes of good taste. 
Grace your home with the serenity 


beauty of authentic 


“HUMMEL” religious figurines. 


Authentic “HUMMEL” figurines 
are identified by the indented 


MOHimnl ® 


on the base of every piece, 
as well as the familiar 
V with a Bee trademark 
printed on the underside. 


® Made Exclusively By 
GOEBEL « HUMMELWERK 


BAVARIA ¢ W. GERMANY 


Available at leading gift and department 
stores and religious stores coast to coast 
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14 days—depart July 16 
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> Visiting Salt Lake City, Las Vegas, Hoover 
> Dam, Los Angeles, San Diego, Tijuana, 
2 Hollywood, and San Francisco. 10 Nights 
> in First-Class Hotels and Only 3 Nights on 
Streamlined Trains. 

» Rates from $349. inc. tax 
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You are what you read. Read good books 


This Company 
Insures People 


Up To Age 80! 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take 


burdening your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 
ican Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 
Dept. L336M, Kansas 
Missouri. 


City, 
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The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 

















JOHN F. KENNEDY 
INAUGURAL COIN 


A truly sensational item 
done in gold tone, bear 
ing a likeness of our 
35th President, date of 
inauguration and the 
White House. A 8 
venir depicting ¢ 
toric first. A coin 
will be proud to own or 
give as a gift 


$1.00 PPD. 

DEPT. C-DMS 

HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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PALM for PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 26th 


We Guarantee Absolute Satisfaction 


12 Heads for............ $ 4.50 
25 Heads for............ $ 8.00 
50 Heads for............ $13.50 
100 Heads for............ $22.00 
500 Heads for............ $90.00 


Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 
F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 


All Good Lengths 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


Established in 1895 
We are Pioneers in the Handling of Palm 


826 N. 29th Street Phila. 30, Pa. 














ISTH ANNIVERSARY SALE! 


Seale Different 









C What a sale! Fantastic stamps from 15 
“é years of imports. COLUMBIA — “Miss 
Universe.’” HUNGARY — Moon “Rocket. 
MONACO — Lourdes 
U.N.—first stamp. FRANCE—Mystery Jet. 
You also get First Electronic stamp—with graphite 
Con back. QUEMOY, ANTARCTICA, many others. 

Grand Total 216 different. 
CIVIL WAR CENTENARY 186!—1I96!1. Every 
stamp issued by the Confederacy. 14 fabulous 
authentic-looking facsimiles. 
p FREE! FREAK SET, 6 SE-TENANTS, 88 FLAGS OF 
THE WORLD, MIDGET STAMP ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
C Entire ‘‘Anniversary Collection’’—worth at least $2.85 
"é /—ALL FOR 25¢ to introduce ZENITH’s “ 
rs Bargain Approvals. MONE 


SEND 25¢ TODAY. ASK FOR LOT FY-35 
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nized. He remains what he is: 


other people's admiration. DO 





ARE YOU SHY? 


The timid person is unfortunate, even if in most instances he is intel- 
lectually or morally superior to the average. Fleeing society, where he 
can not adjust himself, he withdraws irritated, abused, turning over in his 
lonely mind the feeling of inferiority. 
prone to discussion; he becomes speechless and perturbed when spoken 
to. A word of criticism or a joke about himself hurts him deeply. 
he is awkward, he defends himself poorly, he cannot impose his point 
of view and often falls a prey to malignant deceit which again increases 
his mistrust in himself. Since he lacks confidence in himself, 
without reason, he retreats and lacks the effort necessary to impose his 
will on others; he thus fails to take advantage of the opportunity to put 
himself in the limelight and to have his knowledge and education recog- 
abused, ambitious and anxious for his own future. 


TIMID PEOPLE! Lack of self-confidence is a serious handicap. Think about the won- 
derful results you could achieve if only you could attract attention to yourselves and win 
NOT REMAIN 
“SUCCESS” how you can acquire AUTHORITY, CONFIDENCE 
POISE and SELF-CONTROL, basis of a solid background which will lead you to success. 


INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
7552 St. Hubert St.—Montreal, P.Q.—Canada 


I would like to receive the booklet “SUCCESS”. 
Enclosed 25c in coins (no stamps) to cover costs. 


In a group, the timid person is not 
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TIMID! Read in the pamphlet 
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of bone and blood rather than the usual 
great gray statue. The treatment of 
Lincoln’s humor is equally excellent, 
especially because it is presented as an 
avenue to understanding Lincoln’s warm 
humanity. Though not as entertaining, 
the sections on political thought are 
never labored, always lucid. One of the 
best things about them is that Mr, 
Padover, whenever possible, lets the 
men speak for themselves; he quotes 


| judiciously but generously. 





| electricity. 


One could cavil about the exclusion 
of Benjamin Franklin and Thorstein 
Veblen and the inclusion of John Taylor 
or about the autobiographical bits in 


the FDR chapter. But I will not. The 
book is excellent. i 
ROBERT F. MCDONNELL, 
THE BURIED DAY 
C. Day Lewis. 244 pages. 
Harper. $3.95 


This personal memoir is hardly a book 
to keep one up burning the midnight 
Here is no crusader, no 
angry young man, but a sensitive, in- 
trospective writer primarily concerned 


| with his owr development as a person 


| 
} a 





and a poet. 

More than half the book is devoted 
to reminiscences of an idyllic if lonely 
childhood. Born in Ireland of Anglo- 
Irish parentage, Lewis was taken to 
England at an early age by his father, 
curate 





in the Church of England. | 
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Just in Time! 


> A motorist stopped at a 
service station on a _ country 
highway and ordered five gallons 
of gas. 

“You'll be the last to get this 
at the old price, I guess,” the 
attendant remarked casually. 

“In that case,” the motorist 
said, “you may as well fill ‘er 
up.” 

As the happy bargain hunter 
took off, the attendant hung up 
a sign. 

“Gas War,” it read. “Prices 
down five cents a gallon.” 

—John A. Porter 
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There is no indication that he ever re- 
gretted the move, and his upbringing 
thereafter followed typically English 
lines through the public schools to Ox- 
ford. Losing his mother when only 
four, he became exceptionally close to 
his father, who sought heroically to be 
both mother and father to this only 
child. The intimacy of this relation- 
ship is best attested by the fact that 
Lewis has brought the character of his 
father to literary life in these pages 
while all others he describes remain 
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somehow shadowy and _ unsubstantial, 
The writing is candid, unabashed, and 
with such understanding as to affect 
the reader with a nostalgia for his 
own vanished youth. 

It was the tragedy of this fine man and 
accomplished poet that he should finally 
) arrive at a parting of the ways both 
with his father and the religion of his 
childhood. At this point his life seemed 
to lose direction and purpose and he 
fell easy prey to the blandishments of 
native Communists. To his credit, how- 
ever, he shortly renounced this false 
creed when he recognized its essential 
evil. 

The writing is bright, imaginative, 
diffused with a quiet humor. When we 
turn the final page we feel we know 
this man almost as an old, familiar 
friend, 

VICTOR J. NEWTON. 





THE WHITE NILE 


By Alan Moorehead. 
Harper. 


385 pages. 
$5.95 


At least as early as 
460 B.C., when the 
interior of Africa was 
as uncharted as the 
hidden side of the 
f moon is today, ge- 
ographers and others 
were constructing the- 3, 

ories on the sources oe " 
of the Nile. So well 4: Moorehead 
did Africa, in its primitive fastness, 
hold the secret that until 1856, when 
two Britons set off from Zanzibar for 
Central Africa in search of the source, 
it could not be authoritatively stated 
that the Nile didn’t spring from mystical 
fountains in the African interior, as 
Herodotus had speculated. 

With this background, Alan Moore- 
head recounts the great explorations of 
Central Africa in the second half of 
the nineteenth century which solved 
the mystery of the source of the great 
river. The White Nile is not only a 
chronicle of these explorations but the 
story of the singular Britons who made 
them and the rivalries which ensued. 
Moorehead, who himself has traveled 
in the African interior, brilliantly 
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sketches the protagonists of the explora- 
tions. 
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mer of 1958 will find this an authorita- 
tive account, bringing up to date a 
trouble spot which has been displaced 
in men’s minds by Africa. 

EDWARD WAKIN. 


NO KING BUT CAESAR 


338 pages. 
$3.95 


By Anne Powers. 
Doubleday. 


No King But Caesar 
is a provocative novel 
of adventure and po- 
litical intrigue during 
» the reign of Tiberius. 
Centering around 
* Quintus Flavius, an 

officer in the Roman 
» army, Miss Powers’ 
narrative delineates 
the development of a Quintus eager for 
personal, political glory to a Quintus of 
altruism and fortitude. 

Paralleling Quintus’ public career is 
| his involvement with the story of Christ. 
As a young boy, he had known and 
admired Miriam (Mary) and her Son; 
later, he witnesses the condemnation 
and death of Christ. Ultimately, it is 
his cowardice in failing to demand a 
just trial for Jesus, on seeing Pilate 
turn Him over to the crowd, that is 
responsible for Quintus’ discovery of 
true courage and the decision to oppose 
the accession of the weak Caligula. 
Sincere concern for the peoples of the 
Empire becomes his motivation. 

What is outstanding in Miss Powers’ 
story is her ability to knit all the skeins 
of complicated, historical detail into 
a compelling narrative that informs but 
does not overwhelm with particulars. 
As a painter of action scenes, of the 
sights, sounds, and smells of physical 
places, Miss Powers excels. Un- 

fortunately, some defects are also un- 
' veiled in her effort. Repetition of words 
or phrases is recurrent: stilted dialogue 
}many times mars the flow of narration; 
(characterizations frequently are flimsy 
and frail. 

Taken as a whole, however, No King 
But Caesar is an interesting novel, an 
unfolding of fascinating times, told with 
a sensitive awareness of the theme, the 
finding of courage. 





— 


Anne Powers 
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PAULA BOWES, B.A., graduate of St. 
Joseph’s College, Brooklyn. Now the 
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GENEVIEVE M. CASEY, M.A., (U. 
Mich.) Studied journalism, U. Minn. Chief, 


Extension Department, Detroit Public 
Library, 






























LORINDA CLARKE, M.A., (Columbia 
-) Assistant Editor Nylic Review, Instruc- 
or in Creative Writing, Convent of the 
Sacred Heart, New York City. 





























ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY, lecturer, 
writer, U.S. Foreign Service Officer, 
Europe, America, and now in Caribbean. 


THOMAS GRUBISICH, formerly reporter 
for Worcester Telegram. Residence, Cherry 
Valley, Massachusetts. 


DOYLE HENNESSY, with business and 
newspaper background, contributes articles, 
features, poetry to varied periodicals. Res. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


BARBARA LaROSA, A.B., (College of 
New Rochelle.) English Literature, Radio- 
TV Script-writer and freelancer. Res. 
Port Chester, New York. 


ROBERT F. McDONNELL, Ph.D., (Univ. 
Minn.), specialist in American and English 
Culture; asst. Prof. of Eng. and Dir. of 
Freshman English at Ohio U. 


VICTOR J. NEWTON, , (Boston Col- 
lege), former newspaper ype is Super- 
visor of Social Service, Massachusetts Dept. 
of Public Welfare. 


HARRY SCHLEGEL, — educated 
Georgetown and Columbia U.; 
for N. Y. Daily News; 
Civil War History. 


at 
staff writer 
specialist in US. 


WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J., Director. St. 
Peter’s Institute of Industrial Relations, 
Jersey City, N. J., member of Nat'l Cath- 
olic Social Action Conf. 


MOTHER KATHRYN SULLIVAN, Ph.D. 
(Univ. Pa.) is professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture and History at Manhattanville College, 
Purchase, New York. 


EDWARD WAKIN, former N.Y. news- 
paperman, foreign correspondent, is a 
freelance writer and assistant Prof. of 
Communications at Fordham University. 


JOHN F. WARNER, JR., is teacher of 
English Composition and Literature at 
Longmeadow High School, Longmeadow, 
Mass. Freelance writer. 











Fragile 


> A fond aunt wrapped care- 
fully the Bible she had purchased 
for her niece and then took it 
to the post office. 

“Would you please tell me 
what the postage will be on this 
package?” she asked. 

“Is there anything 
that can be broken?” 
clerk inquired. 

“Oh, yes,” the woman replied. 
“The Ten Commandments.” 

—Walt Reynolds 
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HESBURGH (Continued from page 18) 


“T realize that IT may be doing more 
than I should. Recently, I have re- 
linquished some posts I once held. For 
the time being, however, I am reluctant 
to abandon the others for the reason 
that the frequent and personal associa- 
tion with leading American scholars 
has proved helpful in making the de- 
cisions involved in framing Notre 
Dame’s academic policies.” 

That those policies have borne fruit 
is a matter of statistics. Recently, Notre 
Dame was one of five American private 
universities to be chosen by the Ford 
Foundation to receive unrestricted 
grants that will eventually total forty- 
six million dollars. Of prime importance 
in the academic world are the so-called 
Danforth scholarships. There was a 
time when Harvard University received 
more of these than any other school. 
That honor is now held by Notre Dame. 

During the three school-years end- 
ing in the spring of 1960, sixty Notre 
Dame students received Woodrow Wil- 
son scholarships. Since only a thousand 
of these are distributed annually, Notre 
Dame’s quota for that three-year period 
was only one-half of one. 

In recognition of Notre Dame’s grow- 
ing pre-eminence in science, the Atomic 
Energy Commission is building a 
two-and-one-half-million-dollar labora- 
tory on the campus. More research in 
radiation is being done at Notre Dame 
than in any university in the world: 
only there have scientists succeeded in 
raising germ-free animals in a_ bac- 
teriological project hailed as a major 
breakthrough. 

Such advances, of course, take 
money. In 1950, the school budget was 
eight million dollars; now it is eighteen 
million. During the last decade, teach- 
ing salaries have gone up 150 per cent, 
the research budget 3000 per cent. 


Father Grimm, the religious superior, 
recalls that at the turn of the century, 
Father John A. Zahn, then provincial 
of the Holy Cross Fathers in the United 
States, envisaged the day “when Notre 
Dame would be a university of saints 
and scholars.” In Father Grimm’s 
opinion, Father Hesburgh is “pursuing 
the same vision; impatient with medi- 
ocrity, he is seeking to infuse excellence 
into the whole framework.” 

Born in Syracuse in 1917, Father 
Hesburgh grew up in a family that in- 
cluded a younger brother and three 
sisters. Of his mother, he says, “She’s 
the one who bails me out when people 
ask how in the world I got to be presi- 
dent of Notre Dame, a position usually 
held by men bearing such names as 
Walsh and O'Connell.” Mrs. Hes- 
burgh, now seventy-one, began life as 
Anne Marie Murphy, the daughter of 
an immigrant from County Wexford. 


ATHER HESBURGH describes his 

father, as “a self-made man who 

could always beat me at scrabble 

and who never wearied of telling 
me that the calibre of university presi- 
dents was going down.” The son of 
immigrants from the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, the elder Hesburgh 
was general manager of the Syracuse 
branch of the Pittsburgh Glass com- 
pany at the time of his death in 
February of 1960. 

Educated in the parochial schools of 
Syracuse, Father Hesburgh entered the 
novitiate of his order in 1935. In 1937 
he was assigned to the Gregorian Uni- 
versity in Rome. There he obtained his 
degree in philosophy and was begin- 
ning his work in theology when World 
War II broke out. 

Completing his theology at Holy 
Cross College in Washington, he was 
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used as a slang term for “nickel.” 





> American seaports of the late nine- 
teenth century were nearly all of the 
“melting-pot” variety. Children of for- 
eign-born 
words that can hardly be traced to their 
original forms. 

Such was the case with jitney. Coined 
no one knows where, it is a distorted 
form of jeton—French for “token or counter.” 
ples are rare, but there is strong evidence that “jitney” was widely 


When gasoline-propelled vehicles began to replace the old horse- 
cars, the standard fare was five cents. Persons who paid a jitney for a 
ride began to speak of the conveyance as a jitney-bus. By 1915, the 
term had caught on and was being used to stand for a taxi, bus, or 
any other public vehicle—whether the fare was one jitney or not. 


“Jitney”’ 


Americans frequently used 


Early printed exam- 


—Webb B. 


Garrison 








ordained at Notre Dame on June 24 
1943. There followed a period of grad. 
uate study at Catholic University of 
America. During this interval, he alg 
worked at St. Patrick’s USO in New 
York. Out of this experience came his 
Letters to Service Women, a pamphlet 
that was distributed by air-drop t 
300,000 WACS, WAVES, and women 
marines in both the Pacific and 
European theatres of war. Running 
through his appealing booklet are many 
of the themes on which Father Hes. 
burgh would later elaborate in what 
are so far his major books: his popular 
Patterns for Educational Growth and 
his exceptionally readable textbook on 
theology, God and the World of Man. 
His little wartime pamphlet is studded 
with gems of common sense, such as: 

Service to country is incomplete 
without service to God. 

Kindness is the only way you 
will get inside those who des- 
perately need help and are too 
proud to admit it. 

The Sacraments are yours to 
use. They are not a reward for 
virtue but a means of being good. 

Evil influences don’t have to be 






organized for they spread fast, 
corrupt easily, and get lots of 
publicity. But to combat this 


contagion, you do have to organize 

the forces for good. 

Talking with Father Hesburgh is a 
heady experience. Toss up any sub- 
ject and he brings to bear on it the 
force of a well-stoked mind. 

Talk about Father Hesburgh to his 
associates at Notre Dame and you soon} 
sense the extent and nature of his in- 
fluence on the school he administers. 

“Because of Father Hesburgh’s many 
positions,” says Professor Francis J 
O'Malley, the wispy and_ red-haired 
“Mr. Chips” of the English department. 
“he must often be away from. the 
campus. Nevertheless he is always here 
in the profound sense of that word 
Much has been said of his accomplish- 
ments here—the buildings that have 
gone up since he took over and _ the 
amazing strides the school has made in 
scholastic attainment. The fact remains 
that his single, greatest achievement 
here is the atmosphere he has created. 


“It is an atmosphere of freedom _ 


flexibility and good will, an atmosphere 
that has made of this university a hv 
man as well as an academic community 
Father Hesburgh is able to generate 
this spirit because, in spite of all his 
experience and knowledge, he is stil 
capable of wonder. He is still open 
to people, to existence, to ideas.” 

Such is one perceptive professor's ap- 
praisal of the value of Father Hesburgh 
to the great school he heads—a _ value 
Father Hesburgh has generously mult 
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plied by his cheerful labors in_ the 
market place of our troubled times. 
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REMEMBER, MOTHER 
(Continued from page 42) 


Mrs. Williston lived through the next 
few days in a state of tense expectancy 
she found hard to explain to herself. 
Mrs. Andrews had not hurried to ful- 
fill her assignment. As there was in 
fact no rush about the invitations, Mrs. 
Williston could not justify a peremptory 
order to put them in the mail. But the 
time of waiting seemed interminable. 

Then, on the fifth day, the mother of 
Grace Hilliard phoned to inquire about 
the most appropriate dress for the party. 
The question was trivial. It arose, Mrs. 
Williston felt sure, not from any real 
desire for an answer but from an over- 
flowing joy that called for some expres- 
sion, some affirmation that it had 
actually come, this invitation about 
which the household must have had 
serious doubts. 

And for Mrs. Williston, too, the call 
served a purpose. It told her that the 
waiting was over. The notices had been 
delivered. The fortunate recipients 
were already comparing notes, making 
plans. Before the day was ended Velma 
Rolland must surely learn of her daugh- 
ter’s exclusion. 

Mrs. Williston sat for a long time, 
deep in thought. She was seeing again 
a familiar tableau. The weeping child 
on the bed, the mother achingly un- 
able to comfort. Only now, at last, the 
maternal figure was not her own but 
that of Velma Barry Rolland. She saw 
the long, pointed fingers, so flawlessly 
manicured, so efficient at a bridge table, 
now awkward in the unaccustomed need 
to give solace and courage. She saw 
the sharp, clever features twisted in 
distress, the mocking eyes dulled by her 
complete helplessness to ease _ her 
daughter’s agony. 

One thing only was wanting to the 
picture. To make victory complete, 
Velma should know why this had hap- 
pened to her, should have throbbing 
endlessly in her brain that here at last 
was payment for her youthful spite. 
Mrs. Williston longed, with a passion 
foreign to her usually gentle nature, 
for some thought wave on which to 
send a message from her mind to 
Velma’s. The wish was_ recurrent 
throughout the day and then, almost as 
if there had really been such telepathy, 
the maid that evening brought word 
that Mrs. Rolland was on the phone. 

She felt herself trembling a little as 
she rose to answer. Phrases, subtle 
but with meaning unmistakable, rose to 
her lips. “History repeats itself, doesn’t 
it, my dear Velma,” she might say. 
“Only with a difference. My daughter 
had too much pride to let me intercede 
for her.’’ But was it, she wondered in 
fairness, less of pride. or more of 
desperation? Susan had been able to 
start afresh by changing schools. That 
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FREE 
CATALOG 
Tells You How 


{ You'll be amazed at how easy it is, 
i how little you invest to make rosa- 
is ries. No expensive tools, no messy 


ge preparations. Make dignified gifts ... 

® . have loads of fun, save over 50%. 

»* SEND FOR FREE GIANT CATALOG, 
completely illustrated, describing ex- 
actly what to do. Catalog contains 
many helpful selling ideas and valu- 
able sales suggestions. Absolutely no 
obligation. 
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BOX 988 F, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








DIRECT FROM IRELAND 


Order now for St. Patrick’s 
Day, 17th March & Easter 


THE BLARNEY FRUITCAKE 
An exceptionally rich fruit 
cake, made from an old 
Irish recipe, packed in 
a metal box, hermetically 
sealed, 134 Ibs. $3.50 ppd. 
A special gift for that 
very special person 


IRISH MIST LIQUER CHOCOLATES 
In an attractive box, each luscious chocolate filled 
with Ireland’s Legendary Liquer, melt on May tongue 
delight, 1 Ib .50 ppd. 
An introduction of a rare Gaelic import— 
THE GENUINE IRISH BOG wooo ROSARY 

each brown bead, nine thousand years old, handcrafted 
with brilliant Irish silver —— packed in aon 
tion box, with explanatory lea 4.75 ppd. 
All orders acknowledged by air gots send cheque or 
money order, write Ireland direct— 
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MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A.. B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-making, 
medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program. 

Write for Catalog 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, ind. 


























SAINT MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Established 1844. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music, Interdepartmental major in Christian 
Culture. Graduate School of Sacred Theology. Write 


for catalog. 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
ed accredited. B. B. B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
epts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ies, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 41 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 
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A distinctive residence college . . 


language laboratory. 





social program . . 





ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 


A Benedictine Liberal Arts College for Men 
. highly accredited . . . designed 
and responsibility. Ideal faculty-student ratio. Seventeen major programs of study leading to 
B.A., B.S. and B. Mus. Ed. Preparation for teaching. Cooperative plans in Math-Engineering. Electronic 
Opportunities in art, drama, and music . . . i 


For Catalog Write Registrar, ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 


to develop student leadership 


extra-curricular activities . . . 











URSULINE COLLEGE 
Liberal Arts College for Women 
In one of Louisville’s most attractive suburbs 
Conducted by Ursuline Sisters of Louisville 
Majors in 19 areas, including med. tech., 
speech correction, educ., home ec. 
0 to 1, student-faculty ratio 
Four-year, fully accredited 
Residence and day students 
Write: Dir. of Adm., Box 2 
3105 Lexington Rd., Louisville 6, Ky. 


—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE— 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 





de- 
dis- 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A 
gree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club. dramatics 


cussion clubs. Athletics: baseball, basketball, tenni 
soccer. Spacious campus on Maine coast, Less than two 
hours from Boston. Tuition, fees, board and room: 
$1365. Wr 


Dir. of 








te fc atalog 
Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 








Saint Joseph College 


















a 
St. Joseph's College 
On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 
and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 
For Information address: The Registrar, Box D. 


NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 











IF & WHEN You Move 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 





Fully accredited Catholic College, liberal conducted by 
arts and sciences for women. At foot of Blue ; 
Ridge Mountains. High School teacher the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
training, journalism, secretarial, home eco- fully accredited 
nomics, nursing *-social work, liberal i: 
arts. Gym. pool ams in music, drama Program leading to A. B. degree 
with nearby men's ge. Social activities A d Ss . 
Founded 1899 by Venerable Mother £liza- rts an cliences 
yeth Ann Setor rite for catalog. Give a! : 
school and graduation seer, Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 
SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE : . 
Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Maryland For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 
COLLEGE OF | Conducted by the Sisters of the 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 











Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 




















GO00D 
COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
NEW YORK 


Divine Compassion. FULLY AC- 


CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 


grees. Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
nalism, teacher training, secre- 


tarial studies, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. 
Extensive campus. In Westches- 
ter County. Forty minutes from 
New York City. 














LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation Grades 
9-12. Small classes. ROTC highest 
rating. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 78th year. 

Write for Catalog 


Box S. Oakdale, L. 1.. New York 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 

















MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Boarding, Grades 7-12. Day, Grades 1-12. Accred 
ited by Board of Regents and Middle States Assoc. 
College Preparatory courses. Highest caliber instruc- 
tion with accepted methods. Warm, home-like 
atmosphere and careful supervision. Fire-proof bidgs. 
on beautiful 42 acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


491 Liberty St.. Newburgh. N. Y. Phone JO 1-0800 
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ST. 


e Bachelor of Arts 
e Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


escape was not open to Ellie. Her shang 
was in her own home town. 
She took the phone, and her no 
committal “Hello” brought a flood 9 
language through the receiver. Velma; 
words stressed the possibility of erro, 
of names overlooked, of communica. 
tions lost in the mail. But her voice 
with its nervous undertones, misplacej 
emphases, and barely coherent repej. 
tions—told the older woman even. 
thing she wanted to know. Velma wa 
fully aware that there had been ‘ 







error. She recognized that the slight 
to her daughter had been deliberat 
and, knowing this much, she must aly 
know why. 

Velma went on talking, elaborating 
repeating her explanations and _ assur. 
ances, as if her only hope lay in putting 
off, from minute to minute, the inevit 
able rejection. Only half listening, Mr 
Williston closed her eyes to see one: 
more her accustomed vision. But thi 
time the focus had shifted. Instead o 
viewing, in recollection or projection 
herself or Velma as the anguished 
parent, she looked now most directly a 
the daughter. Susan and Fllie werd 
blended in the sobbing figure on th 
bed. It came to her with frightenin; 
clarity that, though the child’s misen 
might live long in the mother’s memon 
and by the child be soon forgotten, yet 
at the moment, the terrible intensity 0 
suffering was for the child alone—s 
that, while she might make Velm 
grieve vicariously, it must be Ellie wh 
wept. To prick the mother, she haj 
first to pierce the daughter’s heart. 

“Wait, Velma.” She felt a sudden ag 
tation, a need to set all things right 
“You say Ellie wasn’t invited to th 
Junior Waltz Group?” 

“T know the list is limited.” Velm 
hardly heeded the _ interruption. 
know you have to choose—if it were foy 
myself I  wouldn’t have called 
wouldn’t expect you to do anything f 
me—but Ellie—all her friends hay 
been invited and she feels it so—a thin 
like this—you don’t know what ! 
means to a young girl.” 

“Ah, yes.” Mrs. Williston sag 
softly. “I do know. That’s somethin 
I could never forget.” Yet she had 4 
most forgotten. Remembered to hat 
but forgotten to pity. “It’s all right 
Velma. Tell Ellie it was an oversigh! 
Some mistake in copying the list. 0 
course, she’s wanted in the Junio 




















self. Thank you for letting me know.’ 

She put down the phone and wes 
quickly to her desk. Drawing out on 
of the large, square, cream-colored ¢ 


Group. I'll send the invitation off mij 





velopes, she picked up her pen. Mi 
Ellie Rolland. She gave an ext 
flourish to the capitals, and her heai 
was light with a buoyancy that coll 
come only from the melting of a twenl) 
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year-old core of bitterness. 
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| seek divorces for selfish reasons. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


great interest your next issue which will 
surely carry an article about conservatism. 
| find it hard to take your professor seri- 
ously when he states he doesn’t see how 
Father Ginder, William F. Buckley, ef al., 
can square their programs with pronounce- 
ments from the pope. I thought the shoe 
would most nearly fit the left foot. 
| will be watching for our spokesman and 
“equal time.” 

CLaupIA MONEY LUCKETT 


CLARKSDALE, Miss. 


LAVERTY’S CANDLE FOR JAMIE 


I wanted to let you know how much I 
enjoyed the story by Maura Laverty. 
(January) I have long admired her work 
but have seen very little of it in the past 
year. I hope she will continue to con- 
tribute to your magazine. .. . 

Mrs. PAUL DONAHUE 
FoxBoro, Mass. 


SINGLE WOMEN SELFISH? 


While I was glad to see an entire page 
devoted to the question of the single 
woman (“Woman to Woman,” January), 
I could not help tripping several times 
over the sentence about selfishness being a 
possible reason for remaining single. 

Although the writer of the article, 
Katherine Burton, mentioned this as only 
one of many possible motives of single 
women, so many people think this motive 
predominates that I feel obliged to add 
my comments on the matter. 

As a single woman active in professional 
life, I have met many single women who 
are enthusiastic about their careers. I 
can say that I have not known one single 
woman in professional life who has con- 
sciously chosen a career over marriage for 
financial reasons or social ones. Such a 
choice is largely a matter of temperament 
and is frequently seen as a vocational com- 
mitment. If the right man fits into the 
picture at the right time, career women 
are more likely to marry than not. 

On the other hand, many women, ycung 
and old, marry because of social pres- 
sure or financial insecurity, and some even 
It is my 
guess that more people marry for selfish 
reasons than those who remain single for 
selfish reasons. 

I do not think that single people are 
superior to married people or vice versa. 
I only want to point out that the single 
woman and her motives and psychology 
have been stereotyped to her disadvantage. 
Because of this stereotype the single 
woman is rarely seen as a real person with 


' 4 personality and individual vocation to 


fulfill. 
A.M.M. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION NO “FETISH” 


Your reply (December) to the ques- 
tion concerning the number of children 
their education disturbed me very 
I have looked 


and 
much. Up to this point, 











ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares di 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, Cl ?-y to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
Cincinnati, a bes me course leads to degree of B.S. and 
an t 





For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 














Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. a a... acre Be in suburban 
Cleveland with e access all T ‘social and cul- 
tural activities. “Excellent facilities Wide range 
of sports. Smsa'l classes. Connseling and guidance. 


Office of Admissions 


Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 

















RAVENHILL 


Aeademy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. Pre-school through 
girls. Boarding and day. College preparatory, art, music, 
family living, secretarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. 
Conducted by The Religious of the Assumption. Schools 


high school for 





also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. 
Dept. S. 3480 W. School House Lane, 
er t . Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 








SAINT FRANCIS 


Offers your boy in grade 9-12 a real opportunity under 
the Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 
and body and be fully prepared for college and life. 
70-acre campus, new classroom building. All major 
varsity intramural sports. Summer Institute. 
Write for catalog. 
Father Frederic J. Pazo, T.O.R. 


Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 


and 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Four-year liberal arts college for women. Regional 
and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education, 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. 














MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women, B.A., B.S., B.M. 
degrees. Major studies in art, bus., psych., dietics, drama, 
guidance counseling, lib. arts, librarianship, liturg. music, 
med. tech., music (N.A.S.M. accr.), sciences, special ed., 
speech, teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational home ec. 

Master’s degrees in education, psychology, librarianship. 
Conducted by Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Catalog. Give date of H. S. graduation. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX S, SCRANTON, PA. 





Mount Aloysius-7 





Junior College for Girls 
Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), elementary educ., 
pre-laboratory technology, occupational therapist aide 
X-ray technology. Secretarial, medical secretarial, 
medical record librarian. Home economics, merchan- 
dising. Sports, social prog State year of grad- 
uation. Sisters of Mercy, Catalog 
DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 














" IMMACULATA COLLEGE | 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 

@ a four-year liberal arts Co 
e@ fuilv a-credited 

@ conducted by the 

Heart of Mary 

Address inquiries to: 
e Registrar, Box G 

Immaculata College, 


llege for women 


Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 


Iimmaculata, Pennsylvania 





Gwynedd- -Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
a Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 
Fully accredited 2-year liberal arts preparation for trans- 
fer to senior colleges. Specialized courses leading directly 


to careers: general business; secretarial; medical secre- 
tarial, ry weg technician, nursing. Music and art. Re- 
ligion. A .S. degrees. Activities sports. Affiliated 
with Cathotic caiea rsity. Write for catalo 


lo 
Sister Mary Joan, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 





Woonsocket, R. I. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 


entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball. baseball. hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street. Watertown, Wisconsin 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 








MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
ST. ANN OF PROVIDENCE 


Invite Young Ladies who wish to 
consecrate their lives to the teaching 


many other forms of Apostolate at 
home or in foreign missions. 
Write to: Mother Superior, 
Mount Saint Ann, Ebensburg, Pa. 
No Financial Obligations 














THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 
OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


offer to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi- 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
grades, and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic sci- 
ence; music and art—in the home and foreign missions. 


If interested, please write to 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 











CHRIST IS ASKING YOU TO 
WIN SOULS FOR HEAVEN 


Teaching and mission work in home 
and foreign fields. 


Aspirant High School 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF 


MARY IMMACULATE 
Box 989, Amarillo, Texas 


LS = * Catechist 


* Child Care 
* Parish Visitor 


















—| For further information 
write: 
Sisters of 


Christian Doctrine 
Marydell « Nyack « N.Y, 
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MISSION HELPERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


“Happy are they who 
dwell in Your house, 
O Lord; continually they 
praise you.’ 


As a Mission Helper of the 
Sacred Heart let the praise 
of your prayer and good 
works rise continually to His 
». Pray and work with 
Christ in His Church to- 
y! Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart are primarily 
teachers of Religion. Write 


Vocation Directress 
1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Md. 











‘4 ATTENTION 
S ALL APOSTOLIC Z 
\Y YOUNG WOMEN YY 


You are invited to work as a full-time Lay Missioner 
in the State of North Carolina which is less than 
1% Catholic. 6? 
The Diocese of Raleigh needs you to teach religion, 
take spiritual census, and work in the program of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
For further information on this diocesan sponsored 
subsistence-mission ——— for high school and 
college graduates, write to: 

Sisters, Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 

218 South Mulberry Street 

Statesville, North Carolina 














NOW 


@ Nurse 
@ Social Worker 


@ Teacher 
@ Secretary 


AND FOREVER 


As God’s Very Own, Serving Him 
In a Modern Religious Congregation as . . . 
@ Child Care Supervisor 


@ Domestic 





POSTULANCY: Six Months. 
TEMPORARY VOWS: Five Years. 
years and six months. 





NOVITIATE: One Year. 
FINAL VOWS: After six 








Office in English / 


4001 SOUTH 27th STREET 


Habit is Gray 
THE MERCY SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 





LINCOLN 2, NEBRASKA 














THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Francic:can Community, 
conduct hospitals, schools, 
orphanages, homes for the 
aged and convalescent and 
are active in foreign mis- 
sionary work. Age: 14 to 
30. Write to Vocational 
Directress: 

Mater Dolorosa Convent or 
50 Morris Avenue 

Denville, New Jersey 





Convent of the Sorrowful 
Moth 


other 
6618 N. Teutonia Avenue 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 


“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Bev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
3 ae N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURASLE CANCER 


MINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














EOCHASTIC MISSIONARIES OF ST. DOMINIC 


meed YOU to carry on the work 
of St. Dominic—the crusade 
of Truth 

As CONTEMPLATIVE APOSTLES of 
our Lord in the Holy Eucharist, they 
give religious instruction to all— 
do social and relief work—train lay 
apostles to teach the TRUTH. 


New Orleans 15, La. 





3453 Magazine Street 








This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 
tion’s work is the training of African 
Sisterhoods. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 


perior: 
FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 














CARMELITE SISTERS 
OF THE Divine Heart of Jesus 
Invite young ladies who desire to devote their lives to 
prayer and works of Mercy in the religious state. 
For information write to: 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
1214 Kavanaugh Place 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 











YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Missionary 
Sister, nursing, Social Service, 
teaching catechism. In U. S. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 















. HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


' CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 











MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 


Name.... 




















with great admiration to your advice. 
The particular part I refer to concerns 
the need of a college education. Since | 
am a college student receiving the benefits 
which I feel necessary to equip me in this 
modern world, I am being educated in 
Catholic university. I want my children 
to have this same opportunity. In this age, 
we need intelligent Catholics who can ip. 
fluence others in a secular world. With. 
out a college education, they would be 
most inept to fulfill their duties in pogi- 
tions such as doctors, lawyers, or teachers, 
How can you say this is a fetish? If | 
had never been told to go to college, | 
probably would not have gone, but now 
that my parents have seen to it that | 
went, I realize the necessity of it. No 
child should be denied the right to en. 
lighten his mind. Today, a college edv- 
cation is part of the education I belies | 
every parent must give his child, no mat- 
ter what the sacrifice. 
This is no fetish. This is the finishing 
of a being in the light of the intellect. 
MICHELE O'CONNELL 







WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DONATION OF EYES 


We appreciate your answer (January, 
page 57) to the query about donating 
one’s eyes. We are grateful that the 
Church approves the donation of one’s 
eyes. The eyes are used, as you stated, 
for corneal transplant and also for other 
purposes which have been recently dis- 
covered. 

However, to donate one’s eyes by in- 














| 








corporating it in a will is of no value, 
inasmuch as eyes for this purpose must 
be removed within three to three and 
one-half hours after death. A will is not 
probated until some time after the body 
has been interred, which nullifies the use 
of the eyes. . . . The only place they may 
be used for delayed action is in one or two 
research laboratories, where they have 
devised ways and means of dehydrating the 
corneas. 

Another correction, if I may. 


erally, the local Red Cross or even the | 
medical society is ignorant of the general 
procedure. 


Many eye-banks have been established 
within the last few years, particularly in 
the larger cities. In the area of your 
questioner there are two or three eye- 
banks, and it is advisable to make applica- 
tion directly to the nearest one... . 

We shall be happy to furnish a list of 
eye-banks throughout the country and per- 
tinent information about the procedure of 
donating one’s eyes for the benefit of 
others. 

RUDOLPH SPITZER, EXEC. SECRETARY 
BUFFALO EYE-BANK AND 
RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
2550 MAIN STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The question of the gift of the eyes 
after death to help someone suffering from 


blindness is briefly discussed in the Janu- | 


ary issue of THE SIGN. While the discus 
sion is substantially correct, I would [ike 


to point out that it is insufficient to ex , 


press the wish to donate eyes in one’s 
will, since the eyes must be removed within 
(Continued on page 78) 


Most gen- | 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
COLLEGE 
MEN « 


Work for YOUTH as 
a Priest or Brother 
YOU are NOT TOO 
LATE to start study- 
ing Latin 
Special designed 
Latin courses for 
YOU 
Join DON BOSCO’S SALESIANS to work for 
Teenage Youth of today 

Write to: Reverend Father Director 











DON BOSCO COLLEGE, Newton, New Jersey 








Xaverian Brothers 
TEACHERS OF YOUTH 


Xaverian Brothers want gener- 


life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation — 

For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Spring, Md. 








ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice — a 





LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST 


BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. 
FRANCIS need dedicated men (17-35) 
for challenging careers for Christ. Be a 
TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 
ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
problem boys. 
FREE FOLDER, write: Vocation Di- 
rector, Dept. B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- 
nati 38, O. 














MARIST BROTHERS 

OF THE SCHOOLS 

APOSTLES OF MARY 
Teach teen-agers in America 
and in foreign missions. 
For further information: 
Brother Cyril Robert, F.M.S. 
156 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 








TEACH 

ME 

ABOUT 
GOD 


pees) THE JOSEPHITE FATHERS 


AP /EP ‘ ‘ 
WAY) Leading the American 
Ki Negro to the Catholic Church 


The Josephite 
Missionary 
dedicates his 
life to answering 
this plea. 









THE JOSEPHITE MISSIONARIES — Dept. PS3 
1130 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Dear Vocation Director: | am interested in leading 
the Negro to Christ. Please send me your free literature 
about becoming a Josephite Missionary. 


Check one: [] Priest () Brother 


Become a 
Josephite 
Missionary 


Name Age Grade 





Zone 


Street City State 
OO ee ee) 


04M 
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THE BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 
Leaders of American Youth 
in the field of Education 


For information write to: 
Brother Cyprian, F.1.C. 
Notre Dame Novitiate 
Alfred, Maine 
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Brothers of the Holy Eucharist 
A New American Brotherhood 


Young men between 17 & 30 
are needed for TEACHING, 
CLERICAL and SOCIAI 
| WORK. Opportunities are 
offered in other fields accord- 
ing to each one’s talents. 


i Write: Vocation Director 














Box 386, Cottonport, La. 


The CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERS 
of IRELAND 


are educators of youth throughout North 
America. They need capable, generous, hard- 
working Catholic young men to expand their work. 


THINK e PRAY e WRITE 


for Information, to: Rev. Br. E. C. O’Connor, 715 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 








' Le Brothers of the Holy Eucharist 





S eee 


Sons ot Wary 


HEALTH OF THE SICK 


v 


catechist 
social worker 


. a 





s Doctor-Nurse 
A new community of 


Priests and Brothers with a 
unique new apostolate. 
Our first mission... 
South America 


write Fr. John FMSI 
Sylva Maria, Framingham, Mass. 











CARMELITE FATHERS 
PRE-NOVITIATE LATIN COURSE 


A one-year intensive Latin course for aspirants 
to the Carmelite Priesthood. At least a high school 
diploma required. No previous Latin necessary. 
For information write: Fr. Raymond Dolan, 
0.Carm., 329 E. 28th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Name. Age 

Address. 


City 

































WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


¢ in Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 
To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Loretto Pennsylvania 


























MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or BROTHER. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign 
mission work for volunteers only. 8th graders, high school and college men! 
INTERESTED? WRITE TODAY for information, giving age and school-grade! 
Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as Lay Brothers. 
Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY, 
GENEVA 7, ILLINOIS 
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ALEXIAN BROTHERS ... MODERN SAMARITANS 





~ 
Brothers dedicated to the Honor and Glory of God caring for the ill in general hospitals ond other 
institutions as Registered Nurses, Administrators, X-ray and Lab Technicians, Maintenance Workers, 
Accountants, etc... and operating a nationally accredited school of nursing for men 

The Alexian Brothers are located in five States and Memorial Hospital, Boys Town, Nebraska. For in- 
formation and literature write to 


Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
1240 West Belden Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 














Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Republic of Congo, Indo- 
nesia, Haiti, —— and the Dominican Republic. Also Home 
Missions in the U 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 

















il cme | THE SOCIETY OF MARY] 


®@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. | 
® Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living a common life. 
® Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 
For more information send —p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. 

this ad to the VOCATION —1101 s. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 
DIRECTOR at address —Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. 














nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Name. ‘ 4 a E Age 
Address . ; ° ‘ ; eemee 
City Grade State ‘ Tel. No 








JESUIT BROTHERS FIND PEACE 


Serving Christ by prayer and work 





Clerical-domestic-technical duties 
For particulars send to: 
BROTHERS VOCATIONS 

WEST BADEN COLLEGE, 

WEST BADEN SPRINGS, IND. 

















Name Age 
A ddress......... 
| Ss State 











LETTERS 
(Continued from page 76) 





two hours after death. It is therefore 
essential that the donation be discussed 
with your physician and, since in most 
States any operation on a deceased body 
requires an autopsy permission from the 
next of kin, it should also be discussed 
with your family, who will have to give 
permission after the fact of death is es. 
tablished. 

SAMUEL B. BuRGESsS, M.D 

DireEcToR OF LABORATORIES 

CAMBRIDGE City Hospita 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


VOCATIONS FOR WIDOWS 


I was quite surprised to read in “The 
Sign Post” of November, in answer to the 
question about a religious community that 
would accept a widow, that the only com 
munity you know of is the Visitation 
Sisters. I can name you at least five 
widows in my time who became Daughters 
of Charity. 

A. M. SPALDING 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


The Visitation Sisters are the onlv com.- 
munity listed in Guide to Catholic 
Sisterhoods in the U.S. (1958) who accept 
widows. Logically, the others must be 
exceptions. 


ST. JOAN OF ARC 


Most hearty congratulations for pub- 
lishing Bishop Wright's exceptional essay 
on St. Joan of Arc in the December issue 
Many of your devoted readers may agree 
that the special theological problem in- 
volved in Joan of Arc’s “unwavering 
loyalty to God and conscience” never has 
been stated with such clarity. and force, 
and conviction. .. . 

DANIEL S. RANKIN 
Paris, FRANCE 


NOT ST. FRANCES de CHANTAL 


I would like to call your attention to 
an error in “The Sign Post” of the No- 
vember issue. You referred to Saint 
Frances de Chantal as the foundress of 
the Visitation Sisters. If you will check, 
you will find that the saint’s correct name 
is St. Jane Frances de Chantal. The Church 
is blessed with numerous Saint Francises 
and Franceses, but St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal, whose feast is celebrated on Au- 
gust 21, is the only Saint Jane I've been 
able to find. I consider her my _ patron 
saint. 

JANE M. HEIN 
Jouviet, ILv. 


LATIN FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS 


Father Adrian Lynch. C.P., does an 
excellent job as The Sign Post-er, so there 
is no complaint if sometimes, like Homer, 
he nods. Or, should I say, if sometimes 
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he fails to give the nod. For instance, to 
Loyola’s Pre-Seminary Latin Program. He 
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did not mention it among the Latin courses 
for belated vocations in the October issue, 
page 60. 
Rev. LAWRENCE E. HENDERSON, S.J. 
LoyoLa UNIVERSITY 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


In the October issue of THE SIGN there 
is an inquiry about Latin courses for per- 
sons having delayed vocations. There is 
a three-year course given at St. Peter’s 
Church on Barclay Street in lower Man- 
hattan for lay people, but with special 
classes and special attention to people 
with late vocations to the _ priesthood. 
Perhaps it might suit the needs of some 
of your readers. Full information can be 
had from Mr. Eugene F. McSweeney, 
2267 Crescent Street, Astoria, 5, N. Y. 

EILEEN BROWNSON 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 


LOURDES 


I noticed a question about the appari- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Lourdes 
in the October number of THE SIGN, page 
59, from a reader in Somerville, Mass. 
Please inform people who have doubts 
about Lourdes to read the popular giant 
edition The Miracle of Lourdes, by Ruth 
Cranston (35 cents), a winner of the 
Christopher Award and the Marian Medal 
for 1956. 


C. PORAZINSKI 
Cuicaco, IL. 


TRIBUTE TO FR. McDONNELL 


For some time, as your magazine ar- 
rives at my address, I immediately turn 
to Father Kilian McDonnell’s “Spiritual 
Thought for the Month.” His intellectual 
treatises seem to give me the spiritual food 
I crave. 

There is nothing hackneyed about Father 
McDonnell’s __ writings. His _ spiritual 
thoughts are keyed to timely, modern 
problems. “Nobility is not Enough,” his 
January topic, helped me better under- 
stand that to be an ethical person is 
insufficient. 

I wonder if Father McDonnell’s tre- 
mendous spiritual thoughts are available 
in book form. If not, they should be! 
They're the kind of thoughts I'd like to 
refer back to often. 


Mary J. HoEst 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A REQUEST FOR PRAYERS 


For several years, the striking monthly 
Vocational advertisement of the Alexian 
Brothers that showed a broadly smiling 
Brother ministering to a lad reading a 
“Bugs Bunny” comic in a hospital bed has 
een, we hope, a familiar and inspiring 
Sight to readers of THE SIGN. This good 
Brother, not yet fifty years old, passed to 
his reward on Christmas eve, 1960. His 
soul is now recommended to the prayers 
of the readers. 

BROTHER ALAN, C.F.A. 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
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CONGREGATION OF THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
HICAGO, ILL. 















PAULIST FATHERS 
a 7<S Modern American Missionaries 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


To obtain more information without obligation 
fill out coupon and send to. 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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PIONEERS OF THE CONVERS arostoLAtE Cl¥e—- = --—— --Zone— - State. - ~~ —- 





A Passionist 
Brother 

iS a Man in 
Love... 

IN LOVE 
WITH GOD 


The young Passionist dedi- 
cates himself to God by a life 
of prayer and work. 





Write for information 
Father Vocational Director, Passionist Monastery (S), Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. 


—OR Father Vocational Director, Passionist Seminary (S), Warrenton, Mo. 








THE CONSOLATA MISSIONS NEED YOU URGENTLY! 


AFRICA: SOUTH AMERICA: 
® Kenya ® Colombia 
® Tanganyika . © Brazil 
® Mozambique @ Argentina 


Write to: Consolata Fathers 
5406 Colorado Avenue N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 
Dear Fathers: 
I am interested in becoming: 
A Missionary Priest 1] A Missionary Brother 1 
Please send me literature about the work of your 
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LATE VOCATIONS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 
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THE WHITE CANONS 
OF PREMONTRE 





NN \\ 


Qualified young men are 


invited to 
identify themselves with Christ by be- 
coming priests or brothers in an Order 
that combines the contemplative life with 
the active life in the teaching and train- 


ing of youth. Applications now being 
considered for August entrance. Write to: 
Vocational Director, Norbertine Fathers, 
Dept. S. 506 Maryhill Dr., Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 














Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 





© Teaching © Foreign 

© Youth Work Missions 

© Farming © Clerical Work 
¢ Trades 


Write for literature to 


Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate 
Valatie 9, New York 


Brother Eymard, C.$.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall or 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Be A BROTHER 


IN AMERICA’S NEWEST COMMUNITY 


Whatever your abilities, whether clerical or 
manual, you are needed in our pioneering Com- 
munity of lay Brothers only. For information: 
Brothers of St. Joseph, Box 248, Bethany, 
Oklahoma. 

















THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invite young men 


17 to 35 to write for the new illustrated 
booklet. The Joy of Charity. Write to: 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Missouri 
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HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the ‘globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas. 

Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 
John of God. Write: 

Director of Vocations 
St. John of God Hospital, 

Brookline 46, Mass. 





“seal 
Director of Vocations 

St. John of God Hospital, or 
los Angeles 18, California 








Be a CARMELITE PRIEST 
Mary's Oldest Order 

A Life of Prayer and Activity 

For Free booklet write to: 

Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 

329 East 28th Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
Name Grade. 


Address 
City. 








Zone___State 











MODERN 
APOSTLES 





Boys and young men are invited to join the 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ the press @ television 
@ radio work @ motion pictures 
For a free pamphlet and further information 
write to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
278 WARREN STREET 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 


FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 

















For information ahout_ Tow 
Cross Fathers, or the Brothers 
who assist them, write to 


Father Gerald S$. Conmy, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, 
North Easton, Mass. 








BROTHERS OF 
THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a_ teaching 
Brother in our high schools 
grammar schools, orphan. 
ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to; 
Vocation Director 

1137 Esplanade Ave, 

New Orleans 16, le. 


—$—_____ 


THE ORATORIANS....... 


You are invited to work fo, 
conversions in South Caro. 
lina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congrego. 
tion of the Oratory of $t. 
Philip Neri. The Oratorians 
live a community life. They 
freely practice poverty, chastity and | 
obedience without taking vows. They 
preach, teach, conduct parishes and do 
pioneer mission work at home. High 
school graduates are accepted as candi- 
dates for the priesthood and brotherhood, 
For complete information write— Rey, 
Director of Vocations, The Oratory, P. 0, 
Box 895, Dept. 1, Rock Hill, S. C. 






| td 
Vocation Director 
71-06 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. 











me 


APF 








FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a FRANCISCAN BROTHER 
and dedicate your life to 
Christ in the service of youth. 
For information write: Brother 


Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 
R.D.#1, Springfield, Illinois 





THE FATHERS OF 
OUR LADY OF MERCY 
invite young men 
to join their Order to prepare for 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 


Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 














PIARIST FATHERS 





PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 
1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

















BE A 


FRANCISCAN PRIEST 


Imitate Christ 
In All Things 


Do HIS Work In Par- 
ishes, Schools, Home 
& Foreign Missions 


For further 
information write: 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS, 


St. Bernardine’s Monastery, Box 177 











Hollidaysburg, Pa. 











DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions‘! ~. * 














é e 
PRIESTS BROTHERS xm, 
Parishes nae | } 
Seminaries Office Work " 
Colleges Youth Work 
Universities Farming | 








For information write to: 


Father Sylvester, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
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Bordentown, New Jersey Techny, III 
bporerorororo ee ee ee ee 
| Name. | 
| Address. | 
| City Zone. State... | ' 
| School Grade | 
j Priesthood Brotherhood. 
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MORE MISSIONARIES ARE NEEDED 


l priest! 


WRITE: 





TE ES A A OS OO A 


e over 700 counties in the U.S. without a resident 


for more information and free pamphlet 


Director of Vocations 
TRINITY MISSIONS 









be 
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| Silver Spring, Maryland 

Name Age 

I o Trinity Missiona 

| Street Grade 0 “ret q 
; rinity Missiona 

L city State M Brother 






MISSIONARY SERVANTS OF THE MOST 










HOLY TRINITY 


